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THE SON OF MAN II 
THE HOPE OF ISRAEL 


FREDERICK L. MORIARTY 


ESUS CAME into a world alive with Messianic expectations. The 
Jens literature only confirmed what we had already known 

about the religious currents of that time. That Messianic hopes 
should have been at a high pitch among the sectarians of Qumran 
should have surprised none, given the character of the sect which 
lived during the disturbed period between the second century B.c. 
and A.D. 68. Nor is the Qumran belief that two Messiahs would come 
something completely unprecedented once we study the nature of 
post-exilic Messianism as known from the Old Testament and non- 
canonical literature. 

Despite the intensity of Messianic expectation in the world into 
which Our Lord was born His own attitude to the name Messiah 
(Christos) is somewhat surprising. Far from it being one of His 
favourite titles Our Lord consistently avoided identifying Himself 
by the term and even ordered His disciples to say nothing of the 
Messiahship they had discerned. Was any title adequate to describe 
the work He had come to accomplish? At most He tacitly accepted 
the designation Messiah when so addressed by Peter and when 
challenged by Caiphas, but in neither case did He take up the title 
and use it of Himself. It would appear that, although He never 
repudiated His Messiahship, His own idea of the office differed so 
radically from that of His contemporaries that He preferred some 
other name. 

When we turn to the early sermons of the apostles all reticence 
over the title Messiah has vanished; both Peter and Paul urgently 
proclaimed to the Jews that the Jesus they crucified was their 
Messiah, the hope of Israel. In the second chapter of Acts Saint 
Luke paints a vivid picture of the descent of the Holy Spirit and 
of the New Age which would dawn with His coming. The sound of 
arushing wind and the Pentecostal tongues of fire, reminiscent of 
Sinai’s thunder and lightning, preceded the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit, Who would seal the New Covenant with the house of Israel. 
The visitations of God rarely leave men unperturbed. They who had 
only a short time before cringed in fear before their enemies were 
now filled with the Holy Spirit and they began forthwith to glorify 
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God in languages which could be understood by the polyglot crowd 


assembled in Jerusalem for the feast. Luke, the historian, goes out | 
of his way to describe the reaction of the pilgrims as they beheld | 


this strange phenomenon. They were “‘bewildered’’, “‘mystified”, 
“perplexed”, while the more cynical put the whole business down to 
the fact that these Galileans had been drinking too much new wine, 

At this moment Peter came forward and delivered his first sermon, 
clearing his companions of the charge that they were drunk and 
stinging the consciences of his hearers by recalling their part in 
the crucifixion of Jesus, the Messiah. To this cross-section of the 
Jewish world Peter boldly proclaimed that the ancient prophecies 
had been fulfilled and that Israel’s hope had finally been realised, 
“Therefore the whole house of Israel must recognise for certain that 
Jesus, Whom you crucified, is both Lord and Messiah appointed by 
God” (Acts 2:36). 

In listening to Peter we hear a man who was aware of having 
arrived at a turning-point in history. The drama of Calvary and the 
Empty Tomb was not an isolated event unforeseen and unprepared 
in the past and wholly without consequences in the future. Peter was 
bearing witness to the fulfilment of a hope which had a prehistory, 
to God’s fidelity to promises made long ago to the people of Israel, 
We are familiar enough with hope as a Christian virtue but we should 
not forget that hope is an integral part of the Old Testament and 
that it is impossible to do justice to the history of Israel without 
taking into account this essential element of Israel’s belief. The 
hope we speak of in the Old Testament is expressed in different ways 
and under very different forms, as we shall see; it is important, 
however, to realise that this hope is not the same thing which men 
ordinarily mean when they talk about hope. Too often this is little 
more than the expression of their own desires for something they 
do not have at the moment. In this sense it is possible to hope for 
many things without reference to God or to His grace. It is hardly 
more than the projection of their own natural desires upon an 
uncertain future and is as far removed as possible from biblical 
hope. 

One can think of the Old Testament writers as having a dual 
vision, in that they looked both backward and forward. Israel lived 
by two articles of faith which provided the basis for her sustaining 
hope. These were (1) that God had intervened, not once but many 
times, in her past history, and (2) that God would intervene again 
at a time of His own choosing. Between these two comings Israel 
lived and hoped. Her story is told by men who had not the slightest 
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doubt that God was actively engaged in shaping the destiny of that 


_ people for His own purposes. The conviction turns up repeatedly 


in the Old Testament, not simply as an assertion to be accepted 
but as a factor which helps to explain the selection of material used 
in writing the story of Israel’s encounter with Yahweh. It is no 
wonder, then, that a unique idea of history and of her own destiny, 
her Messianic vocation, developed among these people. It would be 
more correct to say that Israel produced a theology of history. 
Within that history, and controlling it, was the will of the living 
and ever-present God. Only such a conviction could provide a 
secure basis for that hope which was characteristic of the Old 
Testament. 


THE FORMS OF ISRAELITE HOPE 


We are accustomed to sum up the hope of Israel in the word 
Messianism and this is justifiable provided we realise that a whole . 
cluster of ideas has grown up around that word. It is difficult today 
to find two people who agree on what precisely they mean by 
this word and what is to be included in the term. Messianism differs 
according to the various periods of Israel’s history and, to a certain 
extent, reflects the vicissitudes of that history. It was even possible 
for a Hebrew to think of Messianism without a Messiah for the 
political and spiritual redemption of Israel could be conceived as 
accomplished apart from a personal Messiah. The Hebrews, of 
course, did not identify the Messiah with Yahweh; he was, rather, 
the anointed representative of Yahweh, chosen by Him to establish 
the Messianic era of freedom and moral perfection. Christianity, 
on the other hand, cannot conceive of a Messianism without the 
personal Messiah, so that its Messianism is necessarily identified 
with the Person of Christ. Furthermore, the Christian shares the 
blessings of the Messianic era only by union with the risen and 
glorified Messiah, as Saint Paul teaches. 

Finally, the study of Messianism in the Old Testament should 
not mean a search, a restricted number of texts which are thought to 
delineate the figure of the Messiah as if these isolated texts gave 
US a preview of Jesus. The entire Old Testament is Messianic; the 
biblical research of recent years has given us a far better appreciation 
of the breadth of this hope and how it permeated the literature 
of the people of Israel. At the same time we now see, better than 
ever, how much this Messianism contributed to the writing of the 
New Testament and to the understanding of its central figure. 
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Let us now select a few important Messianic themes from the Old 
Testament and try to integrate them into the fuller revelation of 
that Person Who both fulfils and transforms them. 


THE DAY OF YAHWEH 


The theme of the Day of Yahweh has considerable importance 
in the message of the prophets and it is generic enough to serve 
as a nucleus for a variety of biblical beliefs about the future. We 
do not know for certain the origin of this concept and the circum- 
stances which led to its formulation. Recent studies suggest that 
the idea goes back before the days of the prophets and belongs to 
early traditions connected with the holy wars of Yahweh. It was 
an ancient Israelite belief that Yahweh went to war for His people. 
Appearing at the head of Israel’s armies He struck terror into the 
heart of the foe. The Day of Yahweh was one of complete victory 
and it was characterised by terrifying events in heaven and earth 
inasmuch as the whole cosmos was involved in the battle. Although 
the prophet Amos is the first to use the phrase explicitly, there can 
be little doubt that he is dealing with a concept already well known 
in Israel and deeply imbedded in older traditions. This does not 
exclude the possibility that one or two elements in this complex 
of ideas already existed among other peoples of the ancient Near 
East. But there is no need to go beyond Israel herself and her 
ancient traditions for the concept of the Day of Yahweh as it appears 
in the prophets. 

Amos warned the people of Israel that their popular belief in 
the Day of Yahweh was fallacious and rested on no secure founda- 
tion. The popular expectation failed utterly to take into account 
the nature of Yahweh as One Who would punish the wicked and 
reward the good, whether they were His own people or other nations. 
Deceived by a temporary and unstable prosperity, the men of the 
Northern Kingdom apparently believed that Yahweh was about to 
intervene again in their history as He had in the past. He was, it 
was true, but it was the task of Amos to predict that Yahweh would 
turn this Day into one of judgment upon evil rather than one of 
easy victory and security. Amos would add a moral quality to the 
concept and thus save it from becoming a deceptive shibboleth 
blinding men to impending judgment. In the prophecy of Amos 
it is quite proper to speak of a Messianism of judgment. 

The Day of Yahweh in Joel is likewise one of judgment. Though 
much later than Amos this prophet could describe with all the 
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vigour of earlier prophets the ‘day of darkness and doom”; his 
Messianic expectations, too, often resemble those of his forerunners 
but there are certain ways in which he tends to outstrip them and to 
break with the patterns which they had formulated. Unsurpassed in 
magnificence is the prophet’s vision of that Day of spiritual blessings 
which Peter saw fulfilled in the resurrection and glorification of 
Christ. 


And it shall come to pass in the last days, 
that I will pour out My spirit on all flesh; 
your sons and daughters shall prophesy, 
and your old men shall dream dreams, 
and your young men shall see visions.’ 
Upon servants and handmaids will I pour 
out My spirit in those days. 
—Joel 2:28-29! 


Second Isaiah, prophesying after the collapse of national inde- 
pendence, encouraged his dejected countrymen with a similar bright 
picture. He wrote of an era of peace and blessedness coming after 
Israel’s servitude had ended. Chapters 40 to 48 are vibrant with 
hopes for the future, some of them to be realised in the reader’s 
lifetime, others deferred to an indefinite future which lay in the 
divine plan. It was in the Book of Consolation, as the prophecies of 
Second Isaiah are called, that the restoration or the coming Day 
of Yahweh was seen especially as the work of Yahweh Himself 
and not of man. Time and time again the prophet, sometimes in 
plain and literal language and other times in poetic figures, returned 
to the theme that Yahweh Himself would smooth out all obstacles 
and make straight the way back to the land He had once given 
them as a possession. 

The prophets saw this coming Day of Yahweh as fundamentally 
a religious (and not political or material) event, despite imagery 
which might superficially suggest an era of material blessings alone. 
The age was conceived, not in economic or political terms, but as 
one permeated with the Spirit of Yahweh and one in which the will 
of Yahweh would be the mainspring of human action. Peace and 
justice would be characteristic of the time as both the first Isaiah 
and Micah taught in identical oracles. It is very fitting that the 
words have been inscribed on the portals of the United Nations 
building: 

1. The translations in this article are by the author. 
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Ana He will judge between the nations 
and will decide for many peoples; 
and they shall beat their swords into ploughshares, 
and their spears into pruning hooks; 
nation shall not brandish sword against nation, 
and they shall not learn war any more. 
—TIsaiah 2:4 


Until men returned to Yahweh in repentance and put away their evil 
this vision would remain an empty dream. Yahweh would not bring 
about its realisation unless all men acknowledged His sovereign 
rule over the world. 

In the universal character of this future era we can detect a fore- 
shadowing of that universalism which would lend such dynamism 
to the missionary effort of the early Church. One should not under- 
estimate the element of universalism in the Old Testament; Yahweh 
was thought of as God of the whole earth and His love reached out 
to other peoples. There is no justification for thinking of Him as 
concerned only with the people of His choice. From the beginning 
there was the divine plan that the Gentiles should share in the 
blessings promised to the chosen people. In the vocation of Abraham 
the words of the divine summons unmistakably looked ahead to 
the participation of the non-Israelite world in the blessings of the 
redemption. All men were destined to be the spiritual heirs of 
Abraham (Genesis 12:1-3). 


THE THRONE OF DAVID 


Israel’s hope, at one stage of its development, was profoundly 
influenced by the covenant made between Yahweh and David's 
house. The oracle that established this relationship was transmitted 
to the King by the prophet Nathan. Two promises were made: (1) 
that David’s son would stand in a unique father-son relationship to 
Yahweh, and (2) that the dynasty would be established forever. 


When your days are ended, 
and you sleep with your fathers, 
I will raise up your seed after you, 
the issue of your own body, 
and I will establish his kingship. 
He will build a house for My name, 
and I will establish the throne 


: 
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of his kingship forever. 
I will be to him a father, 
and he a son to Me; 
if he acts wickedly 
I will chastise him with the rod of men, 
with blows given by the sons of men. 
Yet my covenant-love I will not take from him, 
as I took it from Saul, before you. 
Your house and your kingship shall 
be made sure forever before Me, 
your throne shall be established forever. 
—2 Samuel 7:12-16 


The Israelite historian made it very clear that the successors of 
David were not faithful to their calling and privilege; but Yahweh 
would not go back on His word. For this reason the great prophets, 
with their deepening insight into the ways of Yahweh, asserted that 
God’s purpose for the line of David remained unchanged. Isaiah 
is pre-eminently the prophet of the Davidic Messiah whose rule of 
universal peace and justice would be made possible by an outpouring 
of the Spirit of Yahweh. Taking as his point of departure the rule 
of David, remembered and to some extent now idealised after two 
hundred years, he sketched the Messianic era in terms which one 
could hardly expect to see fulfilled in any historical king of David’s 
line. The best known of these oracles are collected in chapters 7 to 
ll, whose nucleus are the prophecies about Emmanuel. Jeremiah 
provided a similar vision of a Davidic ruler who should deal so 
wisely and justly that his name would be called Yahweh-sidheqenu 
(Yahweh is our righteousness or our vindication). Is it sheer accident 
that the Davidic king who ruled at the moment when Jerusalem 
fell in 587 B.c. bore the name of Zedekiah, etymologically identical 
with the name given by Jeremiah to the Messianic scion of David? 

Once the historical kingship ceased to exist, after the Exile, and 
there appeared no likelihood that another descendant of David 
would occupy the throne of Judah, Israel looked to a future, ideal 
tuler, in whom would be found the charismatic gifts of the Spirit, 
and who would establish the rule of Yahweh over the world. Saint 
Paul speaks of the Gospel of God’s Son born of the seed of David 
according to the flesh (Romans 1:3), a title which may be an excerpt 
from one of the early credal formulas. To this testimony we might 
add that of the Synoptic Gospels which report the cry “Son of 
David” on the lips of Bartimaeus as well as the multitudes shouting 
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their Hosannas to the Son of David at the triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem. As might be expected, Matthew shows a special interest 
in the designation of Jesus as the Son of David. There is also a 
passage in Mark which has sometimes been interpreted as a denial 
of Davidic sonship on the part of Christ. While instructing the 
people in the Temple area Jesus put to them the question: “How 
do the scribes say that the Christ is the Son of David?’’ This is 
neither a petty exegetical quibble nor a denial of Davidic sonship, 
Rather than disavowing the right to the title Our Lord implies 
unmistakably that He is infinitely more than David’s son. In addition 
He seems to be teaching the multitudes that the title Son of David 
is not adequate to describe His Person and work. The incident 
provides one of those brief and illuminating flashes of revelation 
by which Our Lord occasionally drew aside the veil of mystery 
from His personality. There is no warrant for believing that Jesus 
rejected the title Son of David. If it was not the dominant con- 
ception in His self-revelation it was nonetheless an important link 
with the ancient hope of His people in that charismatic leader who 
would finally inaugurate the universal reign of peace and justice 
and thus bring to full realisation the Kingdom of God. 


SON OF MAN 


There is no end in sight to the discussions about the meaning 
and importance of the title Son of Man, used so frequently of 
Himself by Our Lord in all four Gospels. Not only have inter- 
pretations been extremely diverse; there are still some who doubt 
that Jesus ever attributed it to Himself. For them it would have been 
a creation of the primitive Christian community which then put the 
title on the lips of Jesus. But the Gospel tradition is completely 
opposed to such a position and the virtual silence on the use of the 
title in the theological writings of the Apostolic Age makes it 
practically incredible that it should have been an invention of 
the followers of Jesus. Practically speaking, the title does not 
appear outside of the Gospels. Acts 7:56 is scarcely an exception 
since Stephen here is alluding to the words of Jesus before the 
Sanhedrin; the references in the Apocalypse may derive directly 
from Daniel 7:13 and other apocalyptic writings without any 
necessary relation to the use of the title in the Gospels. 

What does Our Lord mean when He calls Himself the Son of 
Man? That He used it in different senses is not open to question. 
Still, is it possible, paradoxically enough, that this title can tell us 
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more about the mystery of His Person than, say, the title Son of 
God? In some cases the formula Son of Man indicates the humble 
state of Christ the Man Who had not whereon to rest His head. 
But there are other texts where the title cannot be so explained. 
In these cases the title is associated with a figure who has a glorious 
and transcendent destiny. He is spoken of as one who will come on 
the clouds with great power and glory. The angels will accompany 
him and he will be seated on a throne of glory to judge each one 
according to his merits. Every detail in this picture can be verified 
from some saying of Jesus in the Synoptic tradition. 

Perhaps the best single example of His forthright identification 
of Himself with a glorified, eschatological figure, already known 
from the Old Testament and non-canonical literature, can be 
found in the scene before the Sanhedrin: 


Then the High Priest, rising and going to the centre, questioned 
Jesus: ‘Do you make no reply to the evidence these men have 
given against you?” But He kept silence and answered not a 
word. Once more the High Priest questioned Him: “‘Are you 
the Christ, the Son of the Blessed One?” Jesus said: “‘I am. 
Moreover you will see the Son of Man sitting at the right hand 
of the Power and coming with the clouds of heaven”’. 
—Mark 14:60-62 


Challenged by the official representative of Israel, Jesus replied 
that He was the Messiah. But He went further by claiming that the 
glorious destiny of the Messiah, as foreshadowed in Daniel 7 and 
Psalm 109, was to be fulfilled in Him. 

The seventh chapter of Daniel is of special importance in providing 
the background for the solemn declaration of Our Lord. In this 
section the Son of Man appears for the first time in an eschato- 
logical context. As it stands here the phrase could, indeed, be 
interpreted either as a symbol for “‘the saints of the Most High” or 
as the representative of the elect community. One sometimes meets 
the objection that the figure depicted in Daniel 7 is not a true 
individual but a group. But this is no real objection; Our Lord 
was aware that in His life and work He relived the religious experience 
of Israel and that, as the New Israel, obedient to the Father, He 
fulfilled representatively the promises and destiny of the ancient 
people of God. 

_ The Son of Man reappears in later Jewish tradition, especially 
in the Similitudes of Enoch where the individuality, pre-existence 
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and superhuman character of the heavenly figure are even more 
emphatically affirmed. By the time of Our Lord, then, we have in 
both canonical and non-canonical literature witness to belief in 
the Son of Man, who would provide some form for the hope 
cherished by God’s people. This people had been sorely tried in the 
two centuries before the coming of Christ. Foes on all sides made 
this period a most turbulent one, a time when peace and security 
never seemed farther away. It is not surprising that this hope should 
take the form of a saviour who would be more than a worldly, 
political Messiah of whom they had already had experience enough. 
They longed for one who could assure the victory of right over 
evil and the victory of God’s power over the wicked power of the 
world. Even more, they were led to hope for a saviour who could 
bring victory over the far greater power of sin and devil, for one 
who could bring the holy and transcendent God near to sinful and 
suffering men and bring the Kingdom of heaven down to earth and 
into the hearts of men. Only Jesus could be the answer to this 
divinely-directed longing and expectation. 


SUFFERING SERVANT 


A distinctive and original use of the title Son of Man concerns 
its reference to the suffering and humiliation of Jesus rather than 
to His glory. In this case, the background is again provided by the 
Old Testament in the figure of the Suffering Servant of Second 
Isaiah. To take one of the clearest examples, immediately after 
the confession of Peter at Caesarea Philippi, Mark writes that Jesus 
“‘began to teach them that the Son of Man must suffer many things, 
and be rejected by the elders and chief priests and scribes, and be 
put to death, and after three days rise again’ (Mark 8:31). This 
was Our Lord’s first prediction of the Passion. At this turning point 
in His public life He would begin to teach them how He conceived 
the Messianic vocation in terms of vicarious suffering. 

It is especially the fourth Servant Song (Isaiah 52:13-53:12), 
which portrays a figure whose sufferings have a soteriological value 
for others. The New Testament writers, with this poem of suffering 
in mind, insist that it was “‘according to the Scriptures” and therefore 
according to the will of the Father, that the Son of Man should 
suffer and die and through His death and resurrection mediate 
salvation to all men. This fusion of the two themes, Son of Man 


and Suffering Servant, in the Person of the Messiah has all the , 


tension of paradox. The pre-existent, heavenly one upon whom had 
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come the fullness of the Spirit, would be humiliated and put to death. 
The thought was unheard of, as is strikingly attested by the reaction 
of the disciples, who made no effort to conceal their scandal at the 
thought of a suffering Messiah. We do not know precisely what 
sort of a Messianic ideal they entertained, and the extent to which 
it might have been influenced by nationalistic hopes. But we are 
certain that Our Lord took the Messianic concept, developed it 
into something unique up to that time and elevated it to an essentially 
higher plane. In a unique and powerful synthesis Jesus combined 
the apocalyptic Son of Man with the prophetic Suffering Servant, 
whose death, in obedience to Yahweh, would release men from the 
fearful power of sin. 

That this fusion was first made by the primitive Christian com- 
munity has understandably gained little support. For communities 
simply do not, without any authorisation, creatively combine 
concepts so diverse as the Son of Man and the Suffering Servant. 
This combination must go back to Jesus Himself. And it seems 
significant that the evangelists show us that Christ first broached 
this mystery as private instruction to the disciples. When we add 
to this revelation the Saviour’s prediction that the disciples would 
have to share this suffering, is it any wonder that they found this a 
hard teaching and that they were very slow to apprehend its profound 
significance? Only the events themselves and the coming of the Holy 
Spirit could bring the light necessary to grasp this shattering truth. 
Through the illuminating grace of the Holy Spirit and reflection 
upon the mystery of Christ the early Christians came to see that 
through His Passion and death, the Messiah, their Lord, achieved 
His glorification. Far from diminishing their hope, suffering could 
‘then take on a new meaning for them, the New Israel, called to 
share in the world-mission of the Suffering Servant, in Whose 
submission lay His victory. 

We have looked briefly at some of the themes in which the hope 
of Israel was expressed and the manner in which this hope found 
its realisation in the coming of Christ. The Messianic hope is 
made up of many strands as any New Testament exegete knows. 
Though we have omitted some of these perspectives, enough has 
been mentioned to show that Jesus has not only fulfilled the many 
Promises but has done so in such a way as to give them a new 
meaning. He has not set aside nor distorted their original meaning 
but kas integrated them into a richer and more comprehensive 
synthesis than was foreseen before He came into our world. In the 
‘Synagogue at Nazareth Jesus announced that in Him the Scriptures 
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were fulfilled. He was telling His audience that this was the Messianic 
hour, the moment (Kairos) in which the sovereignty of God was 
to be established. This was the time of the New Israel which Saint 
Paul so closely identified with Christ as to call it His Body. In the 
constitution of this New Israel the Day of Yahweh had come to 
pass; men were now living in the “end of days” foretold by the 
prophets of the Old Law. It makes little difference whether you 
refer to this era as realised or inaugurated eschatology; the important 
thing was that, in Jesus, all mankind could now enjoy membership 
in the new people of Yahweh. It was a congregation (qahal) which 
knew neither national nor geographical limits; while it was neither 
Jew nor Greek, it was made up of the true descendants of Abraham, 
to whom the promises had been given. These promises formed a 
solid basis for the hope which brightens many pages of the Old 
Testament. 

There are many people today who live without hope or who 
cling to hopes which reason could tell them are illusory. Many are 
uncertain about the very meaning of existence. Others are frightened 
by the awful forces of destruction which man has fashioned and 
with which he threatens to destroy himself. The mania for security 
here and now can all but blot out the vision of the future and its 
promises. To all of these the Christian can offer the hope of Israel, 
Who in becoming man has challenged and conquered the forces 
of evil. In becoming the Victim of sin He has proved Himself the 
Victor over sin and has freed us from its bondage in order to serve 
Him in freedom. Through the grace merited by His Passion and 
Resurrection we enjoy a new birth into a new life and become 
living members of a new community of which He is the Head. Like 
the first preachers of the word we have no right to proclaim any 
other hope than one which is grounded upon Christ, the hope of 
Israel. 


FREDERICK L. MORIARTY 
Weston College, Weston 93, Mass. 


DECISION: This new year (1961) will surely be critical, if not 
decisive, for the religious future of more than one country of the 
Americas. 


—THE CANADIAN CATHOLIC OFFICE FOR LATIN AMERICA 
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IRISH IN THE RITUAL 


COLMAN O HUALLACHAIN 


sections of the Ritual recently approved for use in all the 
dioceses of Ireland involve peculiar features which are due to 
the position of the-Irish language at present. 

The publication of this trilingual ritual may find some of the 
clergy unprepared to use it with ease and confidence. In order to 
reduce to the minimum the problems arising from this regrettable 
situation, it may be helpful to consider here some of the more 
practical aspects of the language as it is now presented to users of 
the ritual. 

Many of the older clergy, when faced with a situation demanding 
some knowledge of Irish, may truly be able to state with regret 
that the circumstances or time of their education did not facilitate 
the learning of what is now the first official language of the State. 
The situation of a good number of others is not quite the same. I 
tefer to those who have been trained in Ireland in more recent 
times (when Irish had a settled place in secondary and university 
education), and who yet may well feel no great confidence about 
their ability to use the Irish sections of the approved ritual. Lest 
such priests should imagine that the Irish in the ceremonies might 
present any difficulties beyond the power of those with even a 
fairly elementary knowledge of the language, the following points 
are set down for consideration. 

The language used is one which has certainly undergone a process 
of development and standardisation within the past fifty years, and 
particularly within the last fifteen years. The standardisation which 
itis most practical to note here has been done in grammar, spelling, 
presentation in print. Development has been towards a uniform 
official language incorporating as many as possible of the features 
common to all three of the principal living dialects. This Irish is 
no further removed from the language spoken in the Gaeltacht than 
the English spoken in country parishes is from Standard English. 

This standardisation and development of Irish is adopted in 
books published in Irish not only by the Government but by the 
pfincipal private publishers, by the weekly Irish newspaper, by 
most of those who write the sections of Irish in the other newspapers, 
by most of the Irish-language reviews and periodicals, by the 
compilers of the official English-Irish dictionary, by the Christian 
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Viewing the matter solely from the point of view of the use of 
this standard in the Ritual, it may not be out of place to allude to 
one or two factors which might conceivably cause people to take 
up the attitude that “no matter how generally accepted, this kind 
of Irish is never for me”. Some who already know a great deal of 
Irish may be rather resentful at finding that the position of their 
kind of Irish seems somehow to have declined! Here, however, all 
one needs to point out is that the forms now presented for use are 
in all respects in conformity with the traditional grammatical forms 
and the kind of speech still used in Irish-speaking areas. Every 
single grammatical form which is used in the Ritual is justified by 
use in some Gaeltacht today. So the expert in any particular Irish 
dialect or style might do well to consider that unless he would go 
so far as to ask that the Irish-language sections of the Ritual for the 
whole country should be entirely couched in his form of the language, 
he should be ready in any case to forego some of the peculiarities 
to which he is most accustomed. The present arrangement results 
from an honest effort to attain uniformity through mutual con- 
cessions made by speakers of the various dialects. One may be 
confident that the clergy will agree that (1) in a book like the Ritual 
destined for use uniformly in “‘omnibus dioecesibus Hiberniae” no 
reasonable case can be made for selecting any one particular dialect 
rather than others for use throughout, and that (2) the experts in 
each particular dialect may be reasonably required to abandon 
regional peculiarities in favour of a general standard which can 
easily be understood by all. It should be borne in mind that this 
sacrifice is asked only regarding the forms in the Ritual itself. The 
clergy are not being asked to learn to express themselves spot- 
taneously in standard Irish: it is merely a question of learning to 
read unchanging forms which have been specially selected so as to 
introduce the very minimum of annoyance or novelty to the people 
in general. 

Reference to the necessity of a mere reading knowledge of Irish 
introduces discussion of the system of spelling and the form of print 
used in the new ritual. Again, this is not the place to enter into 
controversy about the desirability or otherwise of using standard 
spelling and “Roman” type. The fact is that these are taken 4 
normal by the vast majority of those who frequently read the 
language at present. The degree of knowledge of the language which 
is indicated is not remarkable, when one considers that Irish has 
been considered by the hierarchy to hold such a position in the 
country of our apostolate that they have asked for this special 
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trilingual ritual which is the one now officially approved for use in 
all the dioceses! 

The clergy who are equipped to use this great new help towards 
the sanctification of our people will, no doubt, have some interest 
in the problems which were faced by those who prepared the Irish- 
language version, and in the possible significance of the new 
publication. The translators into Irish had not the advantage of an 
official translation of the Scriptures, and they had practically no 
models of standardised formulas of prayers. Parts of the New 
Testament were, indeed, to be had in a translation made by the late 
Monsignor Padraig De Brin. But even in those there were a few 
phrases which had to be edited so as to avoid misunderstandings 
when they would be read aloud before speakers of the various 
dialects. Psalms and canticles had to be newly translated from the 
Vatican Psalter. Some uniform versions had to be selected to 
express such commonly-recurring phrases as “Dominus vobiscum”’, 
“Fidelium animae per misericordiam Dei requiescant in pace’’, etc. 
It was found that the phrases which seemed most apt in certain 
positions had to be discarded because of their recurrence in other 
situations, although it was realised that the reason for the use of 
certain turns of phrase might never be suspected by readers who 
would not have occasion to link up the various situations in which 
they occur. (For instance, in the Baptism ceremony those who 
would wish to translate hunc electum tuum otherwise than “an 
toghai seo leat” should take into consideration the necessity for a 
plural form of the prayer in which the phrase occurs.) 

A major difficulty was that of attaining some kind of Irish style 
suitable for the purpose: not too far removed from normal speech, 
yet not modelled solely on any standard as artificial as the classical 
prose-style so dear to most of our professional Irish scholars. It 
was certainly fortunate that generous assistance was to be had from 
native-speakers of the various dialects, men skilled in translation 
and experts in normal living Irish of our day. Whatever defects 
exist in the finished Irish translation, as a result of the various 
circumstances of its production at this time, it is to be hoped that 
these will be no more than accidental, and that they will not unduly 
mar this effort to clothe the traditional forms of sacraments and 
sacramentals in Irish which, whatever its defects, is meant to be as 
characteristic as possible of the language in its present state - 
development. 

Imperfections there must be in such versions. Readers of THE 
FURROW may recall the “‘second thought” about phrases in the 
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German Ritual which Balthazar Fischer frankly put before an Irish 
audience at Glenstal a few years ago.! It is appropriate now to bear 
in mind the sensible attitude of the American hierarchy about this 
matter: “‘That a perfect and final translation of the Ritual is almost 
impossible was readily admitted. But occasional improvements (as 
with translations of the Bible) could be made as the defects of 
current translations became known” (Statement Explaining Collectio 
Rituum Anglicae Linguae). 

It is moving to recall at the beginning of the Patrician Year that 
it must have been in the Irish language, though in a much earlier 
form of it, that our national apostle heard in a dream the voices 
of the youth of Ireland calling upon him to walk again among them, 
Never before in the fifteen hundred years that Christianity has been 
in this land has Irish been given such a place as it now has in Catholic 
liturgy. Those of us called to serve the Irish, even though we may 
remain unmoved by the thought of such a long, cultural tradition, 
should certainly respect the wishes of the members of our flock 
who either inherit the language or especially cultivate it, and we 
should set out to train ourselves to be able to administer the sacra- 
ments and sacramentals in the manner most suited to awaken to 
the full the best dispositions for the reception of the full benefits of 
these rites. A competent and willing service in this matter is a most 
practical way of honouring Saint Patrick and, incidentally, of truly 
following the maxim “‘ut Christiani ita ut Romani sitis’’ in these times 
of widespread papal approval of vernacular liturgy. 

It would not be reasonable to resist desires or appeals for the 
use of Irish in these rites simply on the grounds that the Irish 
language itself is not in fact the one most spoken by some of those 
who may request its use by us from time to time in these ceremonies 
outside the Gaeltacht. The administration of Baptism, the Churching 
of Women, Marriages and Funerals are special occasions when 
people may reasonably request that the vernacular of their choice 
should be used—even though it may not be the one used by them 
always. The option of those to whom the rites are being administered 
is an important factor to be considered in determining what will best 
help to dispose the faithful for the graces to be received by our 
ministry. It seems likely that disappointment or resentment at the 
refusal of a reasonable request for the use of Irish, or at the ignoring 
of occasions which would seem to demand the use of Irish (such 
as at funerals of people who have their death-notices published in 
Irish), could easily lessen the amount of good which might be 
1, THE FURROW, October 1957, pp. 659-674. 
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attained. On the other hand, a willing and as far as possible a 
competent reading of the appropriate forms (especially if this 
involves some self-sacrificing preparation or extra care during the 
ceremony) would enhance the occasion, would most certainly be 
deeply appreciated, and would, no doubt, increase the good 
dispositions of a section of our faithful people who are by no“means 
the least deserving of our pastoral care. The provision in the Ritual 
of a handy, readable, Irish form of the ceremonies, always within 
reach of every priest, makes very reasonable whatever request may 
be made by the faithful for the use of Irish in ceremonies intended 
for them individually. In this matter it should surely never be the 
prejudice or unpreparedness of a priest which would be the factor 
deciding which vernacular should be used, but rather the appropriate- 
ness of Irish or of English as a medium for awakening the best 
dispositions in the particular souls in question, who are meant thus 
to benefit from the new Ritual. Tolle lege! 


COLMAN 6 HUALLACHAIN 
Gormanston College, County Meath 


PREPARING FOR THE COUNCIL: The first thing all the 
faithful should do is to pray, to invoke the infinite light of the Holy 
Spirit that He may assist the Church and enlighten all men. Will 
these brother Christians who are not with us, but who nevertheless 
carry the name of Jesus Christ on their foreheads—and some in 
their hearts as well, for they acknowledge the law of the Gospel— 
will they return to the bosom of the Catholic Church? It is for us 
to give proof of faith and a spirit of generosity, so as to be able to 
persuade them all and to say: “‘See, there is only one house of the 
Father and we are certain that it is the Catholic Church, apostolic 
and Roman. She spreads her arms wide to all men and so the 
separated brothers too can return to her. ... 


—POPE JOHN Xx, 11 September 1960. 
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THE CHRISTIAN LIFE XI: 
PARTICIPATION IN MASS 


THE TEACHING OF POPE PIUS XII 


HE SCOPE of this paper is deliberately limited in two ways: 

first, by being confined to the teaching of Pope Pius XII as 

expressed in Mediator Dei and the 1958 Instruction, and 
secondly, by being expressed as far as possible in the very words 
of these documents themselves. The Instruction is drafted in clearly 
numbered paragraphs, and is couched in direct statements which 
lend themselves readily to quotation. The style of Mediator Dei, 
on the other hand, is sometimes diffuse, sometimes rhetorical, and 
is characteristic of the style of the late Holy Father, which has been 
so admirably analysed by Cardinal Tardini.1 The Cardinal gives us 
a deep insight into the working of the late Pope’s mind and urges 
us to look for “the pearls’ which come in his writings, after the 
laborious many-sided consideration of each topic. I have tried to 
collect these pearls from Mediator Dei and have strung them 
together on an unobtrusive chain. My one aim has been to efface 
myself and let the Pope’s words speak for themselves. I felt this 
could be most effectively achieved by presenting the texts in a 
numbered list of principles, with accurate references in each case 
to the official Latin text, and cross-references to some of the more 
accessible translations.” 


1. LA DOCUMENTATION CATHOLIQUE, 15 May 1960, No. 1328, 631-632. 

2. I have checked the translation of each passage with the original and have 
frequently amended existing translation in details. The references then are to 
be understood as giving the relevant §§, but not necessarily the text as printed, of 
any one of the quotations cited. The following texts have been used: 


(a) For Mediator Dei: 


(i) CTS=Christian Worship, Encyclical Letter (Mediator Dei) of at 
Holiness Pius XII. London CTS (February 1954). 
(ii) Documenta=A. Bugnini, Documenta Pontificia ad instoureiians 
liturgicam spectantia (1903-1953). Rome. Edizioni liturgiche. 1953. 
(iii) Vatican=On the Sacred Liturgy, Encyclical Letter Mediator Dei of 
Pope Pius XII. With Introduction and Notes by Gerald Ellard, SJ. 
Enlarged and Revised ed. 1954. The America Press, 70 East 45th Street, 
New York 17, N.Y. 

(iv) Roguet=S.S. Le Pape Pie XII, Encyclique “Mediator Dei” sur la 
liturgie sacrée. Introduction et commentaire par le R. P. A-M. Roguet, 
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One element of the style of Pope Pius XII was his habit of 
beginning at the beginning of every subject he treated, and Mediator 
Dei is no exception. Before coming to the issue of Participation in 
the Mass, he goes right down to the root of the question—Christ 
the Priest and Victim—and we must be prepared to do the same, 
if we wish to get a faithful portrayal of his mind as it worked on this 

blem. 
Pi The main lines of the Pope’s thought may be summed up in the 
following comprehensive statement: (a) Christ is Priest and Victim, 
for us not for Himself, nobis non sibi; (b) this priesthood “‘of prayer 
and sacrifice’? was exercised throughout His life on earth, but to 
crown all, especially on Calvary; (c) He continues to exercise His 
priesthood in heaven by His intercession, and on earth by His 
Church; (d) within the Church, the hierarchical priesthood is not 
communicated indiscriminately, but only to selected individuals, by 
the successive imposition of hands; (e) these priests alone have the 
power to approach the altar as Christ’s ministers; (f) while the 
test of the faithful do not possess priestly power, they nevertheless 
do really offer the Mass with and through the priest; (g) the whole 
of the Church’s worship must be both external and internal, 
especially internal, otherwise religion becomes nothing but an 
empty ceremony and pure formalism; (h) worship must also be 
external, as is required by the nature of man, by the duty binding 


O.P., directeur du Centre de Pastorale liturgique. Les Editions du 
Vitrail, 18, rue de Varenne, Paris, 7e. 1948. 


(b) For the 1958 Instruction: 


(i) H. Schmidt, S.J., Instructio de Musica Sacra et Sacra Liturgia... 
cum commentario. Excerpta ex PERIODICA 47 (1958), 367-480, Rome 
apud Aedes Univ. Gregor. 1958. I should meition also the valuable 
Introductio in Liturgiam Occidentalem, Herder (1960) by H. Schmidt, 
S.J. There is a very full index of reference to Mediator Dei and the 
Instruction on pp. 809-811. 

(ii) J. B. O’Connell, Sacred Music and Liturgy, Instruction of the S.C.R., 
3 ‘September 1958. Translated with an Introduction and;Commentary. 
London: Burns and Oates, 1959. 


(iii) Clifford Howell; S.J.: An Instruction™of the” Sacred Congregation of 
Rites on Sacred Music and Liturgy..Herder Publications Condon} Ltd. 
1959. 


_ (iv) Doctrine AND Lire=A translation of the passage on Participation in 
the Mass: P. Murray, DOCTRINE AND LIFE (Dominican Publications, 
Dublin), December 1958, 287-292. 
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on human society (and not only on individuals), and finally as , 
manifestation of the Mystical Body. 
The principles now follow out the order of the preceding para- 


graph: 
PRINCIPLES OF PARTICIPATION 


§1. CHRIST THE PRIEST 


1. “Christ is priest indeed; but He is priest for us, not for 
Himself (nobis non sibi sacerdos), because it is in the name of the 
whole human race that He offers prayers and acts of religious 
homage to the eternal Father. He is likewise victim; but victim for 
us, since He substitutes Himself for guilty man’’. 

CTS 85=Documenta 80=Vatican 81=Roguet 77 composite 
translation. 

“because” =cum (Roguet: car). 

2. “In the New Testament the Word is made flesh in order to 
be a High Priest; giving honour to God, sanctifying men. He 
exercises this function throughout His whole life, particularly at 
the Supper and on the Cross”. 

Heading in Mediator Dei, Documenta 17. 

3. “*... the priestly life which the divine Redeemer had begun 
in His mortal body by His prayers and sacrifice. . . .” 

Mediator Dei, CTS 2= Documenta 2=Vatican 2=Roguet 2. 


§2. THE PRIESTHOOD OF CHRIST CONTINUED IN THE CHURCH 


4. “In heaven He continues his priestly office: by His own 
intercession with the Father: and through the Church also, which 
He founded, sanctified and established forever by His sacrifice on 
the Cross”’. 

Mediator Dei, Documenta 19 (Heading and text)=CTS 16= 
Vatican 18=Roguet 19. 

5. “The Church perpetuates the priestly office of Christ, because 
in her and through her Christ the Priest is active (operatur)”’. 

Mediator Dei, Documenta 20 (Heading). 

. 6. “Therefore the society founded by the divine Redeemer 
‘strives and aims for no other end—whether by her doctrine and 
government, whether by the Sacrifice and sacraments instituted by 
Him, whether in the ministry which He has confided to her charge, 
.with the outpouring of His prayers and the shedding of His Blood 
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—than to grow and become more closely-knit as one body. This 
result is, in fact, achieved when Christ is, after a manner, built into 
the souls of men and extended (dilatatur) in them, and when souls 
also are, as it were, built on Christ and grow up in Him; so that on 
this earth of exile a great temple is daily in course of construction, 
in which the divine Majesty receives the acceptable worship which 
His law prescribes. Therefore in every liturgical action her divine 
Founder is present with the Church: Christ is present in the sacred 
sacrifice of the altar, both in the person of His minister, and 
principally under the Eucharistic species; He is present in the 
sacraments by His power which He infuses into them as instruments 
of sanctification; He is present, finally, in the prayer and praise 
that are offered to God, in accordance with His promise ‘Where 
two or three are gathered together in My name, I am there in the 
midst of them’.”’ 

CTS 18 & 19=Documenta 20=Vatican 19 & 20=Roguet 20 
(composite translation). 

7. “The sacred liturgy, then, is the public worship which our 
Redeemer, the Head of the Church, offers to the heavenly Father 
and which the community of Christ’s faithful pays to its Founder 
and through Him to the eternal Father; briefly, it is the whole 
public worship of the Mystical Body of Jesus Christ, Head and 
members’’. 

Mediator Dei, CTS 20= Documenta 20=Vatican 20=Roguet 20 
(CTS translation). 

8. “The liturgical action of the Church itself begins after the 
foundation of the Church—with public worship, which is gradually 
enriched with formulae and ceremonies; with sacraments and 
sacramentals, by which the whole of human life is sanctified”. 

Mediator Dei, Documenta:headings 21 and 22. 

“In this way the soul is raised up and brought ever closer to God; 
and the priesthood of Jesus Christ is constantly active through the 
ages, since the sacred liturgy is nothing else but the exercise of that 
priestly office’’. 

Mediator Dei, CTS 22= Documenta 22=Vatican 22=Roguet 22. 


§3. THE HIERARCHICAL PRIESTHOOD IN THE CHURCH 


9. “He willed it (His priestly life) to continue unceasingly through 
the ages in His Mystical Body which is the Church; and therefore 
He instituted a visible priesthood to offer everywhere a clean 
oblation which would enable men from East to West, freed from 
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the shackles of sin, to offer God that unconstrained and voluntary 
homage which their conscience dictates”’. 

Mediator Dei, CTS 2=Documenta 2=Vatican 2=Roguet 2 
(composite translation). 

10. “Therefore, the liturgy being conducted primarily by a priest 
in the name of the Church, it follows that its organisation, regulation 
and details cannot but be subject to Church authority. This con- 
clusion, based on the nature of Christian worship itself, is further 
confirmed by the testimony of history’’. 

Mediator Dei, CTS 48= Documenta 43=Vatican 44=Roguet 4] 
(Vatican translation). 

11. “This priesthood is not transmitted by heredity or blood 
relationship; nor does it originate in the Christian community, 
nor is it derived by delegation from the Christian people. Before 
acting in God’s sight on behalf of the people, the priest is the 
ambassador of the divine Redeemer; and it is precisely because 
Jesus Christ is the Head of that Body of which Christians are 
members, that the priest is God’s representative for the people 
committed to his care”. 

Mediator Dei, CTS. 44= Documenta 40=Vatican 40=Roguet 38 
(amended translation). 

12. “Therefore the visible and external priesthood of Jesus 
Christ is not given in the Church universally, generally or in- 
determinately; it is imparted to selected individuals by a sort of 
spiritual birth in one of the seven sacraments, Holy Orders’’. 

Mediator Dei, CTS 45= Documenta 40=Vatican 41=Roguet 39, 

13. “Just as the sacrament of Baptism distinguishes all who are 
Christians and marks them out from all others who have not been 
washed in its cleansing waters and are not members of Christ, 
so the sacrament of Orders sets priests in a class apart from all 
other Christians who are not endowed with this supernatural power. 
For they alone, in answer to an inward supernatural call (superno 
quodam instinctu vocati), have entered the sacred ministry.... 
Moreover... they alone are marked by the indelible character 
that likens them to Christ the priest... .” 


Mediator Dei, CTS 46= Documenta 42=Vatican 43=Roguet 40. 


§4. THE NATURE OF THE EUCHARISTIC SACRIFICE 


14. “The summit, we may also say the centre, of the Christian 
religion is the Mystery of the Most Holy Eucharist, which Christ 
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the High Priest instituted long since and which He commands to 
be renewed for ever in the Church through His ministers”’. 

Mediator Dei, CTS 70= Documenta 65=Vatican 66=Roguet 62. 

15. “Instituted by Christ as a true sacrifice distinct from the 
Sacrifice of the Cross, not by reason of the Victim and principal 
Priest, but by the manner of offering”’. 

Mediator Dei, Documenta 66 (heading). 

“The venerable sacrifice of the altar is then not merely and solely 
(mera ac simplex) a commemoration of the sufferings and death of 
Christ: it is a true and proper act of sacrifice (vera ac propria 
sacrificatio), wherein by an unbloody immolation the High Priest 
performs what He already did on the Cross, offering Himself to 
the eternal Father, as the most welcome victim’’. 

Mediator Dei, CTS 72=Documenta 67= Vatican 68=Roguet 64. 

17. “The same priest therefore: Christ Jesus, whose minister 
is the representative of His sacred person. The consecration which 
the minister received when he was ordained to the priesthood 
assimilated him to the High Priest and enables him to act by the 
power of Christ Himself and in His name”’. 

Mediator Dei, CTS 73= Documenta 68= Vatican 69=Roguet 65. 

18. “Similarly, the victim is identical: the divine Redeemer 
according to His human nature and in the reality of His Body and 
Blood. Nevertheless, the way by which Christ is offered is dissimilar. 

“On the Cross He offered to God the whole of Himself and His 
sufferings; but (vero) the immolation of the victim was performed 
(efecta est) by the bloody death freely undergone. 

“But on the altar, by reason of the glorified state of His human 
nature, ‘death shall no more have dominion over Him’ and con- 
sequently the shedding of blood is not possible. 

“Still, following (ex) the plan of divine wisdom, the sacrificing 
(sacrificatio) of our divine Redeemer is disclosed (ostenditur) in a 
certain admirable manner by outward signs, which are indications 
of death (mortis indices). 

“For, by the ‘transubstantiation’ of the bread into the Body of 
Christ and of the wine into His Blood, just as in fact His Body is 
made present, so also His Blood; and besides (autem) the Eucharistic 
species, under which He is present, are figurative of the cruel 
separation of Body and Blood. Thus the commemorative mani- 
festation (demonstratio) of His death, which in actual fact took 
place on Calvary, is repeated in every sacrifice of the altar, because 
by separate symbols (distinctos indices) Christ Jesus in the state of 
Victim is symbolised (significatur) and declared (ostenditur)’’. 
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Mediator Dei, CTS 74= Documenta 69= Vatican 70=Roguet 66, 

19. “It must be emphasised again and again that the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice of its very nature is the unbloody immolation of the divine 
Victim—an immolation which is discernible (patet) in a mystical 
way on account of (ex) the separation of the sacred species and of 
their oblation to the Eternal Father’. 

Mediator Dei, CTS 122= Documenta 114=Vatican 115=Roguet 


110. 


§5. THE PARTICIPATION OF THE FAITHFUL IN OFFERING 
THE EUCHARISTIC SACRIFICE 


“By this Sacrifice the merits of the Cross are applied, but not 
without the active participation (actuosa participatio) of the faithful”. 

Mediator Dei, Documenta 77 (Heading). 

21. “Having bought the world with this great price which is 
Himself, Christ has yet to take actual possession of men’s souls. 
And so... it is necessary for each member of the human race to 
get vitally in touch with the Sacrifice of the Cross, so that the merits 
which flow from it may be bestowed upon him”’. 

Mediator Dei, CTS 81= Documenta 76=Vatican 77=Roguet 73. 

22. “Therefore if individual sinners are to be purified in the 
blood of the Lamb, Christians themselves must co-operate. Although 
Christ, universally speaking, has reconciled the whole human race 
to the Father by His death, yet He has willed that all men should 
come and be brought to the Cross, especially by means of the 
sacraments and the Sacrifice of the Eucharist, and so take possession 
of the fruits which through the Cross He has won for them. By this 
active and individual participation (actuosa singulorum participation) 
the members become ever more and more like their Head and at 
the same time the salvation that flows from the Head is applied to 
the members themselves; so that each of us can repeat the words of 
Saint Paul: ‘With Christ I hang upon the Cross; and yet I am alive; 
or rather not I; it is Christ who lives in me’.”’ 

Mediator Dei, CTS 82= Documenta 77=Vatican 78=Roguet 74. 

23. “The august sacrifice of the altar is, so to speak, the supreme 
medium (instrumentum) for distributing to believers the merits that 
flow from the Cross of the divine Redeemer. ... The daily im- 
molation is a reminder to us that there is no salvation but in the 
Cross of Our Lord Jesus Christ, and that the reason why God will 
the continuation of this Sacrifice . . . is in order that there may bt 
no pause in that hymn of praise and thanksgiving”’. 
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Mediator Dei, CTS 83= Documenta 78=Vatican 79=Roguet 75. 

24. “Of its nature, the Mass requires that all present should 
participate in it, in their specific measure”. 

§.C.R. 22 (DOCTRINE AND LIFE). 

25. “This participation should be, first of all, interior, exercised 
by devout attention of the mind and the affections of the heart, 
by which the faithful ‘are intimately united with the High Priest . . . 
and together with Him and through Him offer (the Sacrifice) and 
together with Him dedicate themselves’.” 

§.C.R. 22 (a) (DOCTRINE AND LIFE). 

26. “‘The participation of those present is, however, more complete 
if external participation is added to internal attention, that is 
participation shown by external actions, such as bodily posture 
(kneeling, standing, sitting), or “i ritual gestures and especially by 
the responses, prayers and song... .” 

§.C.R. 22 (6) (O’Connell). 

“The pontifical documents aim at this harmonious participation 
when they treat of ‘active participation’—the primary model of 
this is to be found in the officiating priest and his ministers, who 
function at the altar with due interior piety and exact observance 
of the rubrics and ceremonies”’. 

§.C.R. 22 (b) (DOCTRINE AND LIFE). 

27. “Entire (perfecta) active participation is obtained when 
sacramental participation also takes place... .” 

S.C.R. 22 (c) (composite translation). 

28. “The nobler form of eucharistic celebration is solemn Mass. 

.. Serious efforts must be made, then, to have the faithful hold 
this form of celebration in due esteem by apt participation in it. . 

S.C.R. 24 (composite translation). 

29. “Every effort must be made to secure that the faithful are 
present at Low Mass also, ‘not as strangers or silent spectators’ 
but taking that share in it demanded by so great a mystery, a 
participation which yields such abundant fruits”’. 

S.C.R. 28 (O’Connell). 

30. “The first way in which the faithful can participate in Low 
Mass is when each, to the best of his own ability, participates, 
whether interiorly, i.e. by devout attention to the principal parts 
of the Mass, or exteriorly, according to the various approved local 
customs. 

“Those persons are particularly to be praised in this respect who, 
using a small missal suited to their own ability, pray the self-same 
words of the Church together with the priest. 
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“‘However, since everyone is not equally fitted to understand 
liturgical rites and formulae properly and as, moreover, the spiritual 
needs of all are not identical—nor even for the individual are they 
invariable—there is on hand for them an easier or more suitable 
form of participation, i.e. ‘by devoutly meditating on the mysteries 
of Jesus Christ, or by performing other religious exercises and 
saying other prayers which, although different in form from the 
liturgical prayers, are by their nature in keeping with them’. ...” 

S.C.R. 29 (DOCTRINE AND LIFE) 

31. “The second method of participation is realised when the 
faithful participate in the Eucharistic sacrifice, raising their voices 
in prayers and chants in common... .” 

S.C.R. 30 (DOCTRINE AND LIFE). 

32. “A third and more complete stage of participation is achieved 
when the faitful answer the priest liturgically, as it were holding a 
‘dialogue’ with him and also saying aloud those parts which belong 
to them... .” 

S.C.R. 31 (Howell). 

33. “At the same time, although such methods do externally 
indicate that the Mass, being offered by the Mediator between God 
and men, is to be regarded as the act of the whole Mystical Body, 
it must be understood that they are by no means necessary to give 
it its public and communal character... .” 

Mediator Dei, CTS 113= Documenta 105=Vatican 106=Roguet 
101. 

34. “But the fact that the faithful participate in the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice does not mean that they also possess priestly power. ...” 

Mediator Dei, CTS 86= Documenta 81=Vatican 82=Roguet 78. 

35. “The laity, too, have an active part to play in the liturgy 
and this in virtue of their baptismal character by which it is effected 
that in the most Holy Sacrifice of the Mass also they, in their own 
way, offer the divine victim to God the Father with the priest”. 

S.C.R. 93 (6) (O’Connell). 


(To be concluded) 


PLACID MURRAY 
Glenstal Abbey, County Limerick 
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THE PRIEST AND THE 
SECULAR INSTITUTE 


DESMOND SCHLEGEL 


LTHOUGH secular institutes only received what may be called 

their ecclesiastical charter in 1947 with the promulgation of 

Pope Pius XII’s Apostolic Constitution Provida Mater 
Ecclesia, they already existed in the Church for some centuries and 
the ideals which prompted their establishment were long maturing in 
the minds and hearts of some of her holiest and most favoured sons. 
Indeed, the origin of the idea of a consecrated life lived in the midst 
of the world can easily be traced back to the primitive Christian 
communities. However, since the Holy See has now officially and 
solemnly set the seal of its sanction and approval on this form of 
life, not only can no one now question the excellence of this state of 
perfection but it is surely incumbent upon all, and upon the clergy 
and religious in particular, to acquaint themselves with the principles 
laid down by the Church as the only basis upon which secular 
institutes can be built and also with the various concrete realisations 
of this ideal to be found in the Church today. The following pages 
have been written with this end in view, and it is hoped that they 
may prove to be of some use to those who, while aware of the 
existence of things called secular institutes, would like to know more 
about them, how they are legislated for by the Church, and where 
to find more detailed information about those institutes which 
already have members living in England or Ireland and are always 
ready to welcome others who have a call from God to this form of 
consecrated life. 

There is, of course, even now, a quite considerable literature 
dealing with secular institutes, particularly in French, Italian, 
German and Spanish, and some of this can be obtained in English 
translations. However, for the purpose of this article an attempt 
has been made to analyse only the three main pontifical documents 
concerning them. They are: the Apostolic Constitution Provida 
Mater Ecclesia of 2 February 1947, the “Motu Proprio” Primo 
Feliciter of 12 March 1948, and the Instruction of the Sacred 
Congregation of Religious Cum Sanctissimus of 19 March 1948, 
These three documents are given in an English translation as an 
appendix to Salvador Canals’s book Secular Institutes and the State 
of Perfection (Dublin, 1959). When the general principles applicable 
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to all Secular Institutes have been explained in the light of the 
Church’s teaching and official legislation, then some notes will be 
given describing those Institutes already represented in these 
countries. 

By creating secular institutes the Church in our time has opened 
up a whole new way of life for a great number of her children. But 
she has also taken the occasion to reaffirm some invariable truths 
which are of cardinal importance at the present day: namely, that 
holiness is a possibility in every walk of life; that it is, in fact, 
inseparable from a true apostolate; and that what is new in this 
form of life may be defined, in Maritain’s phrase, as “‘the sanctifica- 
tion of the profane”. This whole question is, obviously, one which 
directly concerns the priest who is, by his office, largely responsible 
for guiding and fostering vocations among those committed to his 
care. Needless to say no one institution in the Church is in opposition 
to any other, but, rather the members of each by their varying 
functions help to complete each other and so to build up gradually, 
in charity, the Body of Christ which is the Church. 

We commend from our paternal affection to directors and 
assistants of Catholic Action and other associations of the 
faithful, in whose motherly embrace there are educated for a 
life which is fully Christian, and initiated into the exercise of 
the apostolate, so many chosen young men and women, who 
by a heavenly vocation are called to follow higher things, 
whether this be in religious institutes or societies of common 
life, or in secular institutes, that they generously foster such 
holy vocations and lend a helping hand, not only to religious 
institutes and societies, but also to these truly providential 
secular institutes and gladly make use of their help, while, of 
course, respecting their internal discipline (Primo Feliciter 
VI—Canals, p. 162). 


Several words in this paragraph should be stressed: “‘that they 
generously foster such holy vocations”, by helping the members of 
these institutes to fulfil their ideal of total dedication in the midst 
of the world. It is, surely, a joy and a responsibility which appeals to 
the best in our priesthood to awaken vocations which are as yet 
not fully conscious and to put before them that aspect of the Church’s 
life which corresponds to the individual grace offered to them. This 
form of vocation uniting life in the world (with its opportunities 
for the apostolate and its duties) with a true consecration to God 
is “‘providential” in that it solves one of the problems often en 
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countered in the priestly ministry. We frequently meet those who 
are called to a total dedication of themselves but not in the religious 
life. Some have been led by their work in the lay apostolate to 
discover this call: others may be kept in the world by family duties 
or for health and other reasons. 

“Gladly make use of the help” of valuable collaborators whose 
devotion, discretion’ and generosity are sustained by their member- 
ship of a secular institute. 

We should also note that the Holy See by expressly relating this 
form of consecrated life to those already existing in the Church, 
shows that it has no intention of substituting the one for the other, 
or of opposing the new to the old. It must come as an additional 
source of strength to the religious life of the Church: not to replace 
but to complete. It is for Our Lord Himself to choose for each one 
his or her special mission so that, corresponding with the grace 
received, the life of every individual may contribute to the fullness 
of the whole Christ. 

A few further quotations from these official texts will suffice to 
explain the nature of secular institutes, the level at. which this 
vocation is lived and the high hopes placed in it by Christendom. 
The first article of the law governing them gives us a definition: 
“Societies, whether clerical or lay, whose members profess the 
evangelical counsels in the world in order to attain Christian 
perfection and the full exercise of the apostolate, come under the 
special name of institutes or secular institutes” (Provida Mater, 
art, I—Canals, p. 145). Three elements, then, go to make up a 
secular institute (whether its members be priests or layfolk—in 
fact, as we shall see, some institutes are composed of priests only, 
some of priests and layfolk and some of layfolk only): 


(1) The constant practice, undertaken by a vow, promise or 
oath binding in conscience of the three evangelical 
counsels of Poverty, Chastity and Obedience, but in the 
world. 

(2) The full exercise of the apostolate. 

(3) The seeking of Christian perfection. 


That a secular institute really constitutes a state of perfection is 
dear from the following extract: 


Secular institutes, although their members live in the world, by 
reason of the full consecration to God and to souls which they 
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It is therefore a form of life leading to the perfection of charity; 
it is the life of the gospel lived in the midst of the world. To join one 
of these institutes involves always a true consecration to God by the 
authentic practice of the evangelical counsels; though the form in 
which these are prefessed and the means by which they are observed 
are determined specifically by constitutions approved for each 
institute. 

Their apostolic mission is another essential element but it will be 
fulfilled in a new way, by life in the world: 


_ intention, in their inward union with God, in their deep and 
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profess with the Church’s approval and by reason of their 
internal hierarchic, interdiocesan and universal ordering which 
they can legitimately acquire in varying degrees, are by right 
and deservedly counted among the states of perfection juridically 
ordained and recognised by the Church herself, according to the 
Apostolic Constitution Provida Mater Ecclesia. The institutes 
have therefore deliberately been assigned to the competence and 
care of that sacred congregation which is entrusted with the care 
and ruling of public states of perfection” (i.e. the Sacred 
Congregation of Religious, whereas pious sodalities and unions 
of the faithful, on the other hand, are assigned to the Sacred 
Congregation of the Council—Primo Feliciter V: Canals, p. 


160). 


The whole life of the members of secular institutes, consecrated 
as it is to God by the profession of perfection, ought to be 
transformed into an apostolate which, in the purity of their 


generous forgetfulness and self-denial, in their love of souls, 
is thus continually to be exercised in a holy manner, so that 
it not only shows forth the interior spirit by which it is informed, 
but may also continually nourish and renew this spirit. This 
apostolate which embraces the whole of their life, is wont to be 
always so deeply and sincerely lived in these institutes that, with 
the help and counsel of Divine Providence, the thirst and zeal 
for souls seem not only to have happily provided the opportunity 
for a life of consecration but, to a large extent to have imposed 
its own essence and form on this life of consecration and in4 
wonderful manner to have called for and created that end 
which is named specific or even generic. In recognising and 
approving the new secular institutes the Holy See has insisted 


that their secular character be preserved and that anything 
inconsistent with this character be avoided. In the words 
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Pope Pius XII: “this apostolate of the secular institutes is to be 
faithfully exercised not only in the world (in saeculo) but as 
originating from the world (veluti ex saeculo) and, consequently, 
through those professions, occupations, forms and in places 
and circumstances corresponding to this secular condition” 
(Primo Feliciter 11—Canals, p. 158). 


As to the value the Church attaches to this form of life, one 
quotation will suffice: ““We lovingly bless in Our Lord those gathered 
together and co-ordinated in secular institutes that they may be... 
a modest but efficacious leaven which, working always and every- 
where and dispersed among all classes of people from the lowest 
to the highest, strives by work, by example and in every way to 
reach out to and permeate all and each until it so pervades the 
entire mass that the whole is leavened in Christ” (Primo Feliciter— 
Canals, p. 156). The gospel must be preached to the twentieth 
century in the language of the twentieth century. Secular institutes 
are indeed “truly providential” because they serve the designs of 
divine love to establish all things in Christ, and are so singularly 
well adapted to the special circumstances of our time. 

To the Church alone belongs the right to set up and establish such 
institutes. In practice a secular institute is usually founded by a 
group of the faithful under the guidance of a priest, but its juridic 
establishment is reserved exclusively to the bishop who must first 
get the authorisation of the Holy See. When he has received the 
necessary permission he can proceed to establish the institute and 
it thus becomes an institute of Diocesan Right. 

When an institute has proved its effectiveness in the apostolate 
and its growth seems assured it can apply to the Holy See for 
pontifical approval. Secular institutes which have obtained approval 
or the decree of praise from the Holy See are called Institutes of. . 
Pontifical Right. 

The local ordinary has the same rights and obligations with 
regard to secular institutes as he has with regard to congregations 
of the corresponding category. Secular institutes are therefore those, 
and those only, which are recognised as such by the Church as of 
either Pontifical or Diocesan Right. Of 197 requests for approval 
made to the Sacred Congregation of Religious by 1957, 49 have been 
an and of these 13 are of Pontifical Right and 36 of Diocesan 

t. 

The following indications will give some idea of the role played by 

secular institutes in the life of the Church. In spite of the newness 
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of the formula the variety is considerable. Some have their own set 
works (schools, publications): their aim determines their function 
in the Catholic apostolate. Others, without having any determined 
tasks, have a definite purpose none the less, and are concerned with 
particular aspects of society (the intellectual or working world, 
the sick, social action, and so on). Others, finally, in order to live 
their lay vocation to the full, seek to serve and lead individuals in 
the circumstances in which they are placed to the grace of con- 
secration. In this case the service of the apostolate will depend on 
the possibilities and personal life of each one and will embrace all 
the forms in which a lay person may serve, from participation in 
parochial or diocesan organisations and Catholic Action activities 
to responsibilities of a professional, trades union or civic nature, 
Here the role is not determined in functions of the institute but in 
function of the person and that person’s vocation. 

In Britain and Ireland today all these types of secular institute are 
in fact represented. There are four of these: three of Pontifical Right 
(Opus Dei, The Institute of Saint Teresa and The Caritas Christi 
Union) and one (The Society of the Grail) of Diocesan Right. But 
there are also other groups in process of development which hope 
eventually to receive official recognition by the Church. That there 
are so many—and on the continent, of course, they number con 
siderably more—is a wonderful testimony to the ever-new vitality 
of the Body of Christ on earth. These aspirations towards a life of 
apostolic holiness have, for the most part, come from the laity 
themselves and the diocesan clergy and this should surely be a great 
encouragement and consolation to those whose office it is, under 
the leadership of the sovereign pontiff, to rule the Church of God 
and guide Christ’s flock unto all holiness. 

We add here a few short notes about each of the groups which 
function in these islands in the hope that they may be of some 
practical use to parish priests and spiritual directors. They are 
taken mainly from the most recent book on secular institutes (Les 
Instituts séculiers dans l’Eglise: doctrines et réalisations actuelles. 
Paris, 1959) and in each case an address in England or Ireland has 
been given whence further information may be obtained. 


A. INSTITUTES OF PONTIFICAL RIGHT 
(1) Opus Dei. Founded in 1928 in Madrid by Monsignor Jos 


Maria Escrivé de Balaguer, this secular institute was the first to 
be approved as of Pontifical Right—only three weeks after the 
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promulgation of Provida Mater Ecclesia in 1947. It includes two 
sections, one for men and the other for women, which are completely 
independent of each other, to the extent that they constitute two 
distinct institutes joined only in the person of the President General. 
At the present moment there are members of Opus Dei in almost 
all the European and American countries and in several in Asia 
and Africa. The members of Opus Dei are lay people, ordinary 
members of the faithful. All, both men and women, continue to 
exercise their profession on their own responsibility: doctors, 
university professors, lawyers, business men, factory and office 
workers, farmers, and so on, and strive to sanctify this work by 
raising it to a supernatural level. In the countries where it works, the 
the institute has set up centres for higher studies, colleges, university 
halls of residence, agricultural schools, centres for the formation 
of workers, etc. Since the members of Opus Dei sanctify themselves 
and carry on the apostolate in the midst of the world, their doctrinal 
religious formation needs to have the same high standard and depth 
as their professional formation. Therefore, those who belong to the 
intellectual class do two years of philosophy and four of theology. 
So they follow the normal ecclesiastical course of study—and this 
while exercising their own profession at.the same time. Some of them 
—a small percentage—are called to the priesthood. But even then, 
in the majority of cases, they do not give up their professional work 
but continue in its practice, thus being lawyer-priests, engineer-priests 
and so forth. 

The members of secular institutes and especially those of Opus 
Dei, remain lay people (or secular priests, if they are priests). 
Therefore they are not “‘religious” in the canonical sense of the word, 
but ordinary Catholics, members of an association of the faithful. 


Addresses: 18 Netherhall Gardens, London, N.W.3 (Men’s section) 
Nullamore, Milltown, Dublin (Men’s section) 
5 Rosecroft Avenue, London, N.W.3 (Women’s section) 
27 Northbrook Road, Leeson Park, Dublin (Women’s 
section) 


(2) The Institute of Saint Teresa. Founded in Spain by Canon 
Pedro Poveda in 1911, it had already received pontifical approval 
in 1924 and was recognised as a secular institute of Pontifical Right 
in 1951. The members are women and their aim is the Catholic 
education of girls and young women at every age-level and irres- 
pective of class or nationality. Preferably the Teresian lives in a 
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house of the institute, but she may live by herself if the apostolate 
confided to her requires this. Frequently the members have charge 
of schools or colleges, or university hostels, and they are required 
to obtain a university degree or other professional qualification, 
They receive their first training in any of the houses of the institute, 
This is later completed in a special training house for the spiritual 
formation and in a house of studies for the intellectual formation. 
They regard that spirit of prayer and action characteristic of their 
patroness, Saint Teresa of Avila, as the only sound foundation for 
any apostolic work and so the desire to lead an interior life combined 
with an ardent zeal for the conversion of souls are the essentials 
of a Teresian vocation. 


Addresses: Cedar Court, Somerset Road, London, S.W.19. 
Our Lady’s Hostel, 12 Stillorgan Road, Donnybrook, 
Dublin. 


(3) Caritas Christi received the Decretum Laudis making it an 
institute of Pontifical Right in 1955. 

It is the only institute at present in England or Ireland which has 
no special works of its own. The vocation of its members is to love 
God and make him loved, each in her own place, and so they keep 
their occupations or family life and any apostolic work that the 
individual situation of each member permits. They are in the world 
to bring Christ to it and therefore it is in and through their everyday 
life that they dedicate themselves to God. 

The formation lasts for two years and is achieved without any 
uprooting because the object is to train consecrated women while 
avoiding any withdrawal or distinction which might separate them 
from their fellows. After the period of formation the member 
makes her Donation which is a total dedication to God and the 
apostolate through a vow of perfect chastity and a promise to live 
in poverty and obedience in the world according to the Constitutions. 
The Donation is renewed annually until the definitive Donation five 
= later, or until such time as the member reaches the age of 

irty. 

Caritas Christi can accept apostolic young, unmarried women 
and widows in all occupations and walks of life who wish to dedicate 
their lay life to God. At present the institute has a thousand members 
in twenty-three countries and almost all the occupations open to 
women and every sort of apostolic work are represented among 
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Addresses: Caritas Christi, c/o The Priests’ House, Dockhead, 
London, S.E.1.. 
Caritas Christi, c/o St. Peter’s, Firbank Road, Man- 
chester, 23. 
Caritas Christi, c/o St. David’s Priory, Swansea. 
Caritas Christi, c/o 2 Lough Presbytery, The Lough, 
Cok. 


B. INSTITUTE OF DIOCESAN RIGHT 


The Society of the Grail. Founded in Holland in 1921 by the 
Jesuit, Father van Ginneken, it was erected in England as a secular 
institute of Diocesan Right in 1955. The members of the institute 
(often known as the Ladies of the Grail) are women dedicated, under 
vows, to the spread of God’s Kingdom. Their special object is the 
formation to the fulness of Catholic life of girls and young women, 
both single and married. The central house is as a focus of inspiration 
to all the members of the institute for this is both their home and 
their training centre, even though they may not all live there con- 
tinually. The secular institute is at the heart of the Grail movement, 
whose outer circles are to be found in many places throughout 
Great Britain. A joyful, fearless spirit of adventure is one of the 
outstanding characteristics of the society. 


Address: Waxwell Farm House, Pinner, Middlesex. 


As well as these four secular institutes, there are other groups 
who hope to be recognised as such in due course. There is The 
Institute of Our Lady of Mount Carmel, originally founded at the 
Shrine of Our Lady of Mount Carmel and Saint Simon Stock in 
Aylesford, Kent, to live, under vows, in the world of today the life 
of Christian perfection, particularly as this is portrayed in the 
characteristic spirituality of the Carmelite Order. (Address: Dean 
Chine, Lubbock Road, Chislehurst). The Jesus-Caritas Fraternity, 
on the other hand, is characterised by the spirituality which informs 
all the various branches of the ever-growing family of Pére Charles 
de Foucauld: daily adoration of the Blessed Sacrament, a special 
emphasis on the ‘‘hidden life” of Our Lord at Nazareth and a 
universal charity. The members are women who, after some years 
of formation, make at first temporary and then, after six years, 
Perpetual vows. (Address: 114 Cambridge Street, London, S.W.1.) 
Finally, there is a group of women, Oblates of Saint Benedict, who 
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at Loughton in Essex, centre their life and activity on the liturgy of 
the Church. After their morning Mass and Divine Office, the 
members disperse for their work in schools, hospitals and lecture 
rooms, and return again each evening for the singing of Vespers, 
(Address: 47 Traps Hill, Loughton, Essex.) 

But these are only some realisations of this religious ideal and, as 
time goes on, it is to be hoped that more of those secular institutes 
existing on the continent will find their way here too and that those 
which are here already may grow in strength. The clergy will be 
glad to avail themselves of the help of such valuable collaborators 
in the vast field of the apostolate and, in return for such help, both 
priests and the members of religious orders and congregations 
will willingly share with them the fruits of their knowledge and 
experience. In this way all together, old and young, may serve the 
Church, that Bride of Christ whose beauty is “so ancient and yet 
ever new”’. 

DESMOND SCHLEGEL 


Saint David’s Priory, Swansea, Glamorgan, Wales 


INQUIETUD: But now there is (in Chile) inquietud. Translated into 
reality inquietud means a sense of the emptiness of the social round of 
parties and long summers at the beach and high living to no purpose. 
Spiritual formation is in serious demand. The young socialites 
are asking for more retreats than can be given them—long, exacting 
retreats. The chaplains of Catholic Action, social action groups, 
Opus Dei, Schoenstatt, etc., cannot cope with the numbers of 
young men and women who ask to te directed out of mediocrity. 


—MARK MCGRATH, C.S.C., in Perspectives, April/May 1959. 
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entertainment associated with the Christmas period, panto- 

mimes and inconsequential comedies that do not demand any 
critical consideration. It may be opportune then, at the inauguration 
of this Theatre Chronicle, to look back at some of the more out- 
standing events of the season that began in September. The 
International Theatre Festival got the season off to a brisk start. 
On this occasion the Festival concentrated on the endeavours of 
our own playwrights but seasoned the native product with an 
international flavouring. The Old Vic’s Macbeth was admirably 
directed, played with great drive and impetus and a minimum of 
frills. There was a rip-roaring, hag-ridden Macbeth from Paul 
Rogers and a Lady Macbeth straight out of Charles Addams by 
Barbara Jefford, all ice, steel and razor blades. The verse, alas, was 
taken in helter-skelter fashion, lines running on and on with little 
regard to the meaning, a lot of sound and fury signifying very little. 
Flecker’s Hassan as produced by the Belgrade Company from 
Coventry turned out to be one great bore; the direction was 
lackadaisical, the sets and costumes strictly stock, as was some of 
the acting, and all was dull and trodden where it should be colourful 
and magnificent. 

It was left to our own playwrights to redeem the Festival from 
mediocrity. They succeeded to such an extent that I believe the 
word “international” is being dropped from the banner-line of the 
Festival in future. The outstanding presentation was Micheal 
MacLiamméir’s one-man show, The Importance of Being Oscar, 
part commentary, part creation, part rehabilitation. As a feat of 
memory alone, Mr. MacLiamméir’s solo occupation of the Gaiety 


A: THE MOMENT our theatres are still bright with the tinsel 


stage for almost three hours was noteworthy, but the sympathy 


(one could almost say affinity) between the actor and his subject 
gave an exhilarating intensity to the performance as well as high 
emotional voltage. It was evident that Mr. MacLiammédir was 
steeped in Wilde and his control over the material, added to his 
technical expertise, resulted in a performance that was utterly 
relaxed yet controlled to the least flicker of an eyebrow. We saw a 
great actor performing with style and power in the highest reaches 


1. The new Irish plays of the Festival were reviewed i1 the October issue 
by Thomas Kilroy.—Editor. 
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of his chosen art. Another festival production that has since won 
honour abroad was The Playboy of the Western World at the Gaiety, 
Shelah Richards’ strong direction underlined the necrophiliac 
aspects of Synge’s play, the preoccupation with death, skulls and 
corpses. We were constantly reminded of the savagery and the 
flash-points of violence contained in the extravaganza, and this 
forced us to look at the characters with a more realistic eye. For 
the first time I became really interested in the struggle between 
Pegeen and the Widow Quin for the love of Christy, due mainly 
to the earthy, sexually unashamed delineation of the Widow by 
Eithne Dunne. Most theatregoers, I think, are inclined to look on 
The Playboy as being Pegeen Mike’s play, but this time I became 
conscious to what an extent the play belongs to Christy (which was 
Synge’s intention in the first place). It was Donal Donnelly’s 
remarkable performance that opened my eyes, the best stage 
depiction of Christy I have seen, and I’m not forgetting Cyril 
Cusack’s. Mr. Donnelly darted through the play like a rat-faced 
starveling; physically he made an ideal playboy, he dealt adequately 
with the Synge-song, but his great achievement was to galvanise 
the play into new directions just at those points where it tends to 
sag, particularly in the third act. Siobhan MacKenna’s Pegeen Mike 
remains a standard performance against which all other actresses 
must be measured. Still she was overshadowed by Mr. Donnelly in 
this production. The sudden surges of spirit which we associate 
with this actress were not as fierce as of yore, there was less of the 
old spontaneous fireworks. 

In November Brendan Behan’s The Hostage arrived at the 
Olympia, an amazing gallimaufry of Mr. Behan’s usual ingredients, 
sentiment, violence, bawdry and music-hall jokes. The theme of 
the play (if there is one) seems to be that people cannot cope with 
the pressures and terrors of modern life without illusions, and so his 
miscellaneous collection of pimps, prostitutes, perverts, pseudo- 
politicians are mere puppets motivated by internal fears and external 
forces they can neither understand nor cope with. In London with 
the aid of Joan Littlewood’s robust production (and with apologies 
to Brecht), the splendid teamwork of the cast, the rollicking pace 
and the over-all gusto made one forget the melodramatic complexities 
of the plot, the unmotivated shiftings of character, the substitution 
of facts and statements for dramatic effect, the inclination to et 
gender strength and force by an overindulgence in cheap wisecracks 
and suggestive incidents. Unfortunately at the Olympia, owing to 
the tawdriness of the presentation and the general laxity of the 
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direction, these ingredients of the play floated to the surface like 
a dirty scum to leave an exceedingly nasty taste. 

It may be said of Eugene O’Neill that few dramatists were capable 
of soaring so high or fell back more often into the mires of the 
precocious or the pretentious. Still he remains America’s major 
dramatist, a playwright of weight and substance who probed the 
eternal mysteries of man’s existence. O’Neill’s power in the theatre 
does not arise from any great expertness in the drama, his faults 
are obvious and cannot be denied. No, his theatrical power, as 
Stark Young noted back in 1926, rests ‘‘on the cost to the dramatist 
of what he handled. Even when we are not at all touched by the 
feeling itself or the idea presented, we are stabbed to our depths 
by the importance of this feeling to him, and we are all his, not 
because of what he says but because his saying it meant so much to 
him”. O’Neill’s terrible picture of his own family in Long Day’s 
Journey into Night, clawing and tearing one another, possessed by 
love and yet unabie to impart it, bears out Stark Young’s analysis. 
In A Moon for the Misbegotten, produced by Nora Lever at the 
Gate, O’Neill gives us another chapter in the saga of the Tyrone 
(or O’Neill) family. This time he concentrates on Eugene’s elder 
brother, Jamie, an alcoholic bum haunted by regrets for a wasted 
life. Jamie arrives at the Hogan farm to see Josie Hogan and her 
father. Josie is a grotesque, huge in stature with “‘the map of Ireland 
written across her face”. She is in love with Jamie, the city slicker, 
a mindless ghost who is incapable of genuine love. Jamie is a man 
who has sought out evil as an antidote to his own inability to show 
or feel emotion. After a night of confession and argument the love 
that this misbegotten pair arrive at is finer than the temporary 
gratification of lust. Jamie falls asleep in Josie’s arms where he gets 
the affection he never got from his own mother. And in the final 
lines of the play we can hear O’Neill saying farewell to the brother 
through whose life ran a narrow corridor of tragedy and who was 
indeed misbegotten: “May you have your wish and die in your 
sleep soon, Jim darling. May you rest forever in forgiveness and 
peace”. The Gate production was marked by a fine performance 
from Anna Manahan as the sluttish Josie; it was fascinating to 
watch a dozen conflicting moods flash across her face as she inched 
her way towards a defeated man’s confidence. In general, however, 
the production could have found a little more of the play that lies 


beneath O’Neill’s words. 
PATRICK O’CONNOR 
Blackrock College, Dublin 
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FILMS 


M All Right Jack (Savoy), made by the Boulting Brothers, 

satirises he social texture of England. Industrial executives are 

cynically crooked: lip-service to the “export-or-die” policy 
conceals robber-baron morals. The workers, blandly unaware of 
national ideals, are cynically self-seeking where it is a question of 
more lolly for less work. The result—precipitated by the Oxford- 
trained neophyte to the working class (Ian Carmichael) unproficient 
in the art of going slow—is a general strike, paralysing Britain, 
which the directors have seen fit to treat as a comedy in the English 
manner. That manner—so infuriating to foreigners—is to laugh at 
disaster in the apparent belief that it is thus annihilated. 

The film, then, falls between two stools. The unhappy mixture 
of realism and farce gives the impression of flippancy. The farcical 
sweet-factory sets, representing anthropomorphic machines, would 
be funny perhaps in a pure farce. They are discordant in a film like 
this alongside imaginative studies of grimy claustrophobia, idiotic 
tawdriness and criminal stupidity. The tensions between trade 
unions and executives cannot be mocked at and taken seriously 
in the same breath. The human misunderstandings behind the 
struggle are too saddening to allow jokes. The actual class problem 
(the evolution of a new tyranny based on money power not on 
U-value) is not funny at all. Peter Sellers’s masterly portrait of the 
shop-steward, Kyte, puts an end to jesting. 

Because Sellers started as a “‘comic”’ it should not be presumed 
that he is one still. His recent performances make corrosive comments 
on modern mores. Very many film-actors rely on a good director, a 
clever photographer and lighting for their reputation. Sellers’s art 
is his own and frightening. His Kyte is an exact and terrifying 
impersonation of the purblind, ignorant little man exercising puny 
power in a key-position. He studied this part from the life at trade 
union meetings and trade unionists do not like hisyportrait. Wielding 
enormous power, as they do, trade unions must expect severe 
criticis‘n: one of the drawbacks of responsibility. It should be seen, 
too, that one of the hazards of a so-called democratic world is that 
Kytes exist not exclusively in trade unions but in every walk of life 
and that our destinies may fall into their bureaucratic hands. 
Sellers’s Kyte is, of course, sanctimonious: tyrants always use the 
shibboleth. Kyte’s socially perilous ignorance shows itself in his 
malapropisms, his slavish following of the book of rules and his 
self-important, authoritarian strut. The contemplation of this 
typical product of the managerial age is depressing. 
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The satire of I’m All Right Jack is unfair because the boss-class, 
in the person of Mr. Carmichael, emerges morally superior and 
important. On the facts of the film, either everyone should be 
condemned or Sellers should accompany the disgusted Carmichael 
to the nudist Thebaiad. Is this England? Judging by recent articles 
and films, the English seem to be growing more and more afraid 
that it is. 

About two thousand people were delighted by the Irish Film 
Society’s Dublin showing of Hiroshima Mon Amour. It was the most 
interesting film seen here since Wild Strawberries. It was also 
profoundly immoral although not corrupting for mature people. 
The themes—the fragility of life and memory, the terror of love, 
the inefficacy of loveless sex—were dealt with seriously. The French 
and Japanese photography was fresh. Marguerite Duras’ script was 
spare and intelligent. Alain Resnais and his editors worked to a 
significant rhythm: image blended into image at the right time and 
speed. The story was told, by flashbacks, with intriguing indirectness 
that enlivened the intelligence without baffling it. 

First, a back and a hand—like monumental mobile granite—of 
two screen-size lovers are faintly seen. These are either figures of 
universal myth or the French girl in the arms of her husband or her 
latest paramour: or perhaps both at once. The feeling is given by 
Dylan Thomas’s lines: ‘“‘And the lovers lie abed/With all their 
griefs in their arms. . . .”” The spectral lovers speak English which 
melts into French for the second part: a flashback to Hiroshima 
where the Girl has a love affair with a Japanese Boy in the recent 
past. This is conventionally idyllic to start with but a posture of the 
Japanese reminds the Girl of her first love, in war time, for a German 
soldier in France. For this her compatriots shaved her hair. The 
punishment did not greatly hurt her. She had already been hurt 
beyond repair by being with the German boy as he died slowly of a 
wound. She had felt the warmth going out of his body as her 
own girlish emotions withered from too much sorrow} She has 
been henceforth neurotic. She cannot commit herself to a man who 
attracts her: she cannot love. She dare not love in a world where 
love can be killed. This helpless feeling is intensified in Hiroshima 
by memories of the A-Bomb, by leukemia wards, by monstrous 
births, The Girl—who was always one to chase boys—has chosen 
lo forget her horror in a series of uncommitted sexual adventures 
with chance acquaintances. The Japanese Boy is the latest amour 
de rencontre. She refuses to love him because, for her, sex must 
remain a mere functional necessity. With difficulty she succeeds in 
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holding aloof and, in spite of a moment of tenderness on which the 
film ends, continues her tragic and monstrous existence. This js 
.the pagan, existential humanism of Camus and Sartre for whom 
Man is an Absolute facing a lightless world. Existential art, if it is 
honest (like Hiroshima Mon Amour) always ends in heart-breaking 
despair and nausea. Absolute Man is absolutely impotent and, yet, 
he can look nowhere else for help. Absolute Man is, in fact, a 
monstrous, psychological impossibility: to be sane he must remain 
a creature relative to the salvific God. 

Black Orpheus (Astor), directed by Marcel Camus, is a brilliant 
(although noisy and tiring) documentary of carnival in Rio. It is 
constructed around a modernisation of the Orpheus myth which, 
apart from the descent to the Underworld, is only moderately 


successful. 
J. C. KELLY 


Belvedere College, Dublin 


TELEVISION AND THE MASS 


RECENT edition of Viewpoint examined the decline of the 

Nonconformist “chapels” in Yorkshire. The congregations 

are dwindling, the great choirs are falling silent, the grim 
Victorian temples themselves are falling into ruin. The camer 
dwelt compassionately on their mouldering, peeling facades. The 
passers-by who were interviewed on the subject were less com- 
passionate. Tear them down and put up something useful. No, 
they didn’t go to services there any more. They got all the religious 
services they wanted on the telly. 

The televised religious service is obviously a two-edged sword. 
For many it can become not a call to, but a substitute for, a more 
active exércise of their religion. It deadens the soul’s appetite for 
religion Without satisfying its hunger. Thirty minutes or so with the 
television‘ parson can produce a very satisfying inward feeling and 
enable the viewer to watch the rest of the Sunday mixture in a glow 


of self-righteousness. Apart from its implicit denial of the corporate 


element in public worship, this attitude is self-defeating: if everyone! 


stays at home every Sunday and watches the church services on 


television there will soon be no church services to televise. One 
envisions some nightmare world of 1984 in which religion has) ! 


become an adjunct of the welfare state and the demolished churches! 1 


have been economically replaced by a painted gothic backdrop for, 
the Sunday studio service. 
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For Catholics the danger is more remote. There is in the first 
place their obligation of physical,presence at Sunday Mass. There 
is also their realisation, however, dimly conceived, that the Mass 
is not just something you watch but something you take part in. 
The broadcast or televised Mass is for them an object of interest 
and edification, but in no way a substitute for the real thing. It can 
and does serve as a great source of consolation and inspiration for 
the sick and others unable to attend Mass physically, who are 
thereby enabled to unite themselves in spirit with the priest and 
congregation. It can also serve as a means of instruction for others; 
the commentator and the director can do much to clarify the words 
and ceremonies and their relation to the central act of sacrifice. 
The mere reading of the prayers of the Canon in translation coupled 
with close-ups of the priest’s actions can be quite a revelation to 
the devout, not to mention those who rarely penetrate beyond the 
first page in the Missal or the last seat in the church. 

During the past two months Mass has been televised on several 
occasions. There was Low Mass from Carryduff, Belfast, on the 
Second Sunday of Advent (the first Mass, I believe, to be televised 
in this country), Pontifical High Mass at midnight on Christmas 
Eve from Southwark Cathedral, and High Mass from a Glasgow 
Church on New Year’s Day, celebrated in the presence of the 
archbishop. 

This is not the place to speak of the meaning of the Mass, but 
there is room for discussion of the way in which that meaning was 
conveyed to the viewer. This is not a new problem. It is a problem 
with which the Church herself has been struggling for nineteen 
centuries: how to present that central, blinding moment of sacrifice 
to our dulled perceptions, how to surround it with words and 
movements which will clothe and interpret and extend it in terms 
of sight and sound and prepare our hearts to receive its graces: 
The ever-changing Missal, the different rites within the Church; 
the various forms of the Mass within each rite, show the tentative 
and pragmatic nature of the Church’s approach to the problem. 
Different ages, places, occasions, demand different forms. 

The television planner faces the same problem in miniature. 
Which form of the Mass should he choose for a given occasion? A 
High Mass, a Missa Cantata, a Low Mass? If a High Mass, should 
it be a pontifical ceremony or not? What kind of music should be 
| used? If a Low Mass, should it be a dialogue Mass? Should there 


5 for, be a sermon? Should Holy Communion be distributed during the 


Mass? Then the selected church must be thoroughly examined 
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from the artistic and technical viewpoints. Perhaps the centre aisle 
will have to be widened or the sacristy door unhinged to allow free 
movement to the cameras. There will have to be additional lighting 
in the sanctuary. There are two fine stained-glass windows on the 
Gospel side that may be useful and the altar cross is good, hut the 
statues can be written off. The congregation too must be informed 
well in advance of the behaviour which is expected of them. In 
many English churches the parishioners spend weeks preparing 
themselves spiritually as well as technically for what they rightly 
consider an apostolic work. The consequence of all this is that 
each televised Mass has a character of its own. 

The two Sunday Masses recently televised were quite strikingly 
different. The Mass from Carryduff was an ordinary Sunday parish 
Mass, a Low Mass with a short homily on the Gospel preached 
from the altar by the celebrant. The treatment was as simple as the 
ceremony: the cameras were kept closely trained on the altar, the 
only digression being an occasional shot of the congregation at 
prayer. The Mass from Glasgow was much more elaborate, a High 
Mass from the Church of the Immaculate Conception, with the 
Archbishop of Glasgow presiding and preaching the sermon. The 
church is a modern one of striking design and the camera work 
exploited its possibilities fully, if not excessively. One saw perhaps 
a little too much of the ceiling, which was admittedly handsome, 
and of the crib, which was not. Moreover, there were times when 
one was watching the throne at the expense of the altar; the director 
did not seem to realise fully that no member of the congregation, 
however exalted, should be favoured at the expense of the celebrant. 

Christmas Eve afforded another interesting contrast. The midnight 
Mass from Southwark was a very impressive ceremony. The notes 
of mystery and austerity predominated, the magnitude and in 
accessibility of the work that was being wrought amongst us, The 
director favoured long shots down the nave which made the sacred 
ministers seem dwarfed and insignificant under the towering arches. 
The great expanses of bare wall surrounding the sanctuary, the 
unadorned starkness of the plainsong, and the complex ritual of a 
Pontifical High Mass helped to heighten the feeling of solemnity 
and remoteness, perhaps occasionally at the expense of the humanity 
of the feast. 

No doubt by this time next year the televised Mass will be 4 
frequent, even perhaps a weekly, feature of our Irish television 
programme. To expect Mass to be televised from a church each 
Sunday would be quite unrealistic when the trouble and expen% 
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involved are considered. But it would be a simple matter to set up 
an altar in the studio—perhaps a small studio might even be set 
aside for the purpose—at which Mass might be said. Elaborate 
ceremonial would not be needed; a Low Mass with a short sermon 
from the celebrant would make very satisfactory viewing and greatly 
comfort those unable to attend the church. The format would soon 
become stereotyped but that is no disadvantage, for most people 
watch Mass at the same altar from the same angle each Sunday. 
The occasional televising of Mass from an outside church need not 
be excluded; it could be used to add solemnity to Holy Week, 
Christmas and other important feasts. 

DESMOND FORRISTAL 
Saint Michan’s, Halston Street, Dublin 


POPE JOHN: I see the image of Our Lord with a special intensity 
in your present Pope. It’s hard to put in words what I feel in his 
presence (for I see him from time to time); but the best way to put 
it is, I think, that when with him I have never had the feeling that I 
was being judged. I seem to sense a deep sympathy between his 
soul and ours. One has a tremendous impression of the humility 
of the man. 


—PASTOR SCHUTZ, Brother Prior of the Taizé Community of 
Protestant Monks. to Jean Guitton (FIGARO, 21/2 January 
1961). 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 


ATHER SEAN MYERS, one of the Irish Redemptorists who left last 
}- year to start a mission in Brazil, writes from his “‘parish” , Pedro 
Afonso, Estado do Goias, Brazil: 

I have been up to the northern end of our parish to Piaca, a town 
of about one thousand people, to preach the novena for the patronal 
feast. I took one of our workmen as a companion. We started in our 
jeep at midday, having brought it across the river Sono in a boat 
the day before. At about six p.m. we arrived at a farm where there 
was a good crowd waiting. I said the Rosary and preached to them 
and heard confessions until midnight. Next morning we had Mass 
and afterwards four marriages, a few baptisms and confirmations, 
. .. Then we set off another ten leagues (the distance a mule does in 
an hour) and reached the town of Itacaja by dark. There are a lot 
of Protestants here. 

Next day we looked for a guide, for between Itacaja and Piaca 
there is no road. ... At 8 p.m. we ploughed into Piaca, priest and 
man and jeep very tired. From the next morning to the feast, | 
November, I followed the usual lines of a mission, more or less. ... 
It was close on midnight, and towards the end of the week after 
midnight, when I dropped into my net a tired man; then up at 5.30 
again. In all, there were 400 confessions, 800 Communions, poor 
enough for a population of nearly a thousand with many in from 
the country. I did 18 marriages, 110 baptisms, 130 confirmations 
during the week. There were about 70 first confessions and Com- 
munions. On 1 November at 6 p.m. we left Piaca and reached at 
9 p.m. the first of three farmhouses at which we were to call. Here 
about 200 people had gathered, so I started confessions and ended 
at 2.30 a.m. I started again in the morning at 6.30, then Mass at 
7.30, followed by marriages. Many of the people had never seen a 
priest in their lives, others had not for fifteen or twenty years. The 
words Trinity, Heaven, Hell meant nothing to many but strangely 
enough nearly all could pray: though they may not have known 
the Our Father or Hail Mary, they have some strange, lovely 
prayers handed down from mother to child. That day I did 56 
baptisms and 78 confirmations. It will give you some idea of the 
extent of illiteracy when I say that out of about 200 people I could 
get only one to help me write down the names for baptism and 
confirmation. When all was over towards evening, the people 
scattered, on horseback or on foot; some had come a distance of 
twenty-five miles. 
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At 6 p.m. we started on our way and immediately darkness fell, 
the jeep lights picking out the markings on the trees. . . . Next day 
we visited an Indian village and found in their midst an American 
Baptist married couple. They tell you they are learning the language 
but they seem to be trying to teach the Indians their religion. 
Thanks be to God their task is almost impossible. 


* 


An article by Father Jungmann, S.J., entitled ““The Eucharist and 
Pastoral Practice”, in the January issue of worsHIP recalled a recent 
lively exchange of views at a presbytery table about the impossibility, 
in the conditions of Irish city churches with their thronged Com- 
munion rails, of carrying out the recent decrees (Rubricae Brev. et 
Miss. Romani, n. 502) limiting the distribution of Holy Communion 
within Mass to the time following the celebrant’s Communion. 
The view was defended, with much evidence of the practical diffi- 
culties, that such an arrangement was clearly impossible within the 
time allowed; that the decree must have been framed for places 
where such numbers of communicants were unheard of; that this 
was only another instance of liturgical enthusiasm ignoring the 
plain realities of the situation, etc. The reply fixed on the phrase 
“within the time allowed” and argued that it was improper to 
arrange a schedule which necessitated a hurried and unworthy 
celebration of Mass and involved liturgical displacement. The first 
thing to respect was the Church’s direction how Mass should be 
celebrated. 

Father Jungmann too, in the article referred to, is aware of the 
practical difficulties of worthy celebration in the conditions of today: 


At the present time, a plurality of services is obviously 
necessary by reason of the large number of the faithful and the 
limited size and number of our churches. But hasn’t this 
necessary adjustment been allowed sometimes to get out of 
hand—giving the impression almost of a bargain counter—so 
that there is danger of an “‘inflation” which threatens to 
devaluate even the most holy Sacrament? In a Catholic city of 
western Europe I came across a church which was emptied and 
tefilled on Sundays, not every hour but every half hour! It is 
obvious that under such conditions there simply can be no 
question of a worthy and dignified service. 

It is easy to ask questions. To come up with answers that take 
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all the facts and circumstances into account is more difficult, 
There is also the danger of doing less than justice to the tireless 
zeal of holy priests who in regularly binating and trinating 
selflessly strive to be all things to all men. On the other hand, 
we cannot hope to change overnight the ways of thinking and 
the customs of the faithful; perhaps it cannot be done even 
within a generation. 


The situation we are considering is not confined to Irish cities 
and larger towns. The Editor refers to the difficulties of crowded 
American churches in the same issue of WORSHIP: 


Some fifteen years ago, hence long before the new decrees on 
the eucharistic fast and the resultant increase in the number of 
communicants with its problems of time required for crowded 
city and suburb Sunday Masses, an American bishop expressed 
his conviction that ‘“‘the main cause of leakage in our country 
is Mass every hour on the hour”. When the chief act of religion 
becomes depersonalised into assembly-belt efficiency, however 
seemingly demanded for practical reasons, it means fateful 
triumph of letter over spirit. 

But even an hour interval is coming to be more widely 
recognised as insufficient, given our average parish conditions. 
If proof were needed: With people for the next service waiting 
in vestibule and aisles (and a traffic jam inexorably shaping up 
in the parking lot), how many of us feel inclined to urge our 
faithful to spend some minutes in thanksgiving after the Mass 
in which they have communicated? 


Two years ago, Archbishop Brady of Saint Paul recon- 
mended, but did not legislate, an hour and a quarter spacing 
of Sunday Masses for the city parishes of the archdiocese. 
According to a December NCWC news release, the recent 
archdiocesan synod of Saint Louis has now legislated a minimum 
of an hour amd a half interval—and, to compensate, will permit 
a Sunday evening Mass after 4 p.m. “if conditions seem 10 
warrant it’. Expressly stated as reasons for this new statult) 
were “the great increase” in the number of communicants 
each Mass, the Church’s urging of “a fuller participation of th)’ 
faithful in the liturgy of the Mass”, the need of “giving adequal ) 


instruction’’ by means of the Sunday sermon and—the pro 
of parking. 
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Other dioceses will no doubt watch with interest the measure 
of success of the new legislation in meeting a generally exper- 
ienced malaise. It seems that no matter from what angle the 
approach is made, the problem is inevitably associated in last 
analysis with the abnormal size of many city parishes. In terms 
of pastoral sociology as well as pastoral liturgy, this, according 
to some thoughtful observers, ranks close to being problem 
Number One in our times. 


* 


A correspondent raises the question of the special qualities of the 
Irish contribution and sketches an interesting answer: 


Meeting priests and bishops from the English-speaking countries, 
I often find myself trying to analyse the Irish contribution to the 
Church, or the Irish view of Christianity. I am thinking of the 
elements which have been selected for emphasis in the Catholicism 
| of the countries which are significantly indebted to Ireland for their 
faith. Some rough and ready headings which come to my mind are: 


Fish on Friday, Mass on Sunday. 

A priest in the family and in general an eager proselytising 
attitude. 

A religion of the masses with little room for elites. 

Faith without good works is dead and damned; practice in the 
case of laity, zeal and good “‘human relations” in the case 
of clergy, are highly valued. 

Reliance on authority is a substitute for the study of theology. 


* 


Filmstrips, it would appear, are becoming more widely used in 
Ireland as a teaching aid in the religion class—and in other ways 
as well, Last year a Diocesan Filmstrip Library was founded in 
Kilkenny by the Bishop of Ossory and the printed catalogue of its 
acquisitions is already impressive. The service is confined to schools 


and colleges of the diocese but others interested in this enterprise 
with its few and very practical rules might wish to write to the 


equate} Filmstrip Library Director, James’ Street, Kilkenny. Our reviewers 
oblen} oo, Father Casey and Father Dunn, report a notable increase of 


interest in the subject. They are particularly pleased at the enthusiasm 
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the Christian Brothers have shown towards this teaching medium, 
“We have had filmstrip seminars with the Christian Brothers in 
Marino and Carriglea this Christmas”, Father Dunn writes. “We 
were invited after doing Limerick and Thurles last October. We 
distributed four hundred plus roneod copies of THE FURROW filmstrip 
reviews altogether. . . . Filmstrip and projector business is booming”, | 
Credit for the successful promotion of filmstrip work must be 
distributed widely but the fine pioneer work of Father Eamonn 
Casey in Limerick and the south deserves special praise. Incidentally, 
it is of interest that according to the January issue of the French 
pastoral monthly, L’UNION, filmstrips are now used by half the 
priests of France. ’ 


* 


A priest of very wide experience writes: 


I was interested by the review-article on the hospital chaplain in 
the November FURROW. It reminded me of my intention to suggest / 
to you an article or several articles on the care of the sick—-spiritual 
care—in hospitals. For the first time I found Catholic hospitals | 
where daily Communion is not possible—in Ireland. In no other | | 
country have I found them. Granting that the number of Catholics 
and therefore of potential frequent communicants would be larger 
in Ireland than elsewhere, and thus the after-Mass round of the 
whole hospital would be a long and tiring task every morning, one 
still feels that it should te normal. I have taken the chaplain’s place 
in several United States hospitals, and every morning after Mass the 
priest went all through the hospital with Holy Communion, with, 
of course, fewer stops in individual rooms than he would have in an 
Irish hospital. 

I know a nun, member of a contemplative Order, who could 
receive Holy Communion only two or three times a week, in 4 , 
Catholic hospital in Ireland that I would not call large. | 

On the other hand, the utmost caution should be observed lest | 
patients be forced by over-zealous nuns or human respect to receive | 
Holy Communion when they do not really wish to. 

The whole modus agendi of the hospital chaplain could be studied. P 
I feel that he should try to drop in (a) immediately after the patient : 
has been admitted and bedded down and (5) for a moment every ’ 
day. A person may go to confession or dispose of some difficulty _ 
in hospital that he will put off dealing with in good health—provided 
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that he has friendly, but not too friendly, contact with the chaplain. 
Then: how near are chaplains in their living quarters to the hospital, 
with its emergency wards? It is an exhausting work, but the only 
way to do it is exhaustively. 

I feel quite sure that outside exceptional and quite unforeseeable 
cases nobody dies without the Last Sacraments in an Irish hospital. 
But I feel that more could be done for those who are not in extremis 
but who could be mightily strengthened by better-planned care. 


* 


The Editor gratefully acknowledges the donation of £100 from 
apriest “for some missionary work in South America’”’. This is being 
assigned to the following Irish organisations engaged in missionary 
work there: the Columban Fathers, the Redemptorist Fathers, the 
Pallottine Fathers and the Dominican Fathers. 

The Prayers for Latin America leaflet enclosed with this issue is 
intended as a modest gesture on the part of this review in response to 
Pope John’s appeal to Ireland for Latin America. The help of 
readers in distributing this leaflet would be very greatly appreciated. 
Copies are available free. Please write, indicating the number 
required, to: The Secretary, THE FURROW, Maynooth, Ireland. 

The new edition of The Marriage Liturgy by Father Donal 
O'Sullivan, S.J., revised in accordance with the new Irish Collectio 
Rituum, is now available from the Secretary (Price 6d.). “Holiness 
in the Cloister”, an article by Father Noel-Dermot O’Donoghue, 
0.D.C., is reprinted as a pamphlet under the title The Religious Life 
(6d.). 


CAUSES OF DIVISION: We do not intend to put history on 
» ttial; nor do we seek to determine who was in the right and who was 
| the wrong. The responsibility is shared by both sides. 


—POPE JOHN XXII, February 1959. 
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To Our Beloved Son 
JOHN CARDINAL D’ALTON 
Archbishop of Armagh 


and to Our Venerable Brothers 
The Archbishops and Bishops of Ireland 


POPE JOHN XXIII 


Beloved Son and Venerable Brothers 
Health and Apostolic Benediction 


The Vocation of Ireland* 

Holy Church, founded by Christ Jesus to free mankind from 
death, shines throughout the world by her sanctity, is nourished by 
grace, lives by truth and, in the words of Saint Irenaeus, “‘as the 
sun, God’s creature, is one and the same in the whole world, so the 
light, which the preaching of truth is, shines forth in every place 
and enlightens all men’ (Adv. Haer. 1, 10, 2; MG f. 552). This 
preaching of truth, Beloved Son and Venerable Brothers, is a 
special glory of your country—for through the centuries its dis- 
tinguishing mark has always been: “peregrinari pro Christo”. 
Irish priests and religious, as is well known, from the coming of the 
Gospel message to their land, spurred on by the splendid example 
of Saint Patrick, your illustrious Father and Apostle, went forth 
and made their way through many European lands to bring them 
the flame of faith and an unconquerable zeal in winning souls for 
Christ. 


Title of Great Glory 

This genius of your nation has won for the Church in Ireland 
imperishable renown and admiration among the many peoples who 
owe their Christian origin and development to the burning love of 
Irish Apostles and to their active priestly ministry. These Catholic 
peoples in themselves are a manifest and an eloquent testimony 
to Catholic Ireland’s missionary character; they show it forth to 
the whole world and add splendour to its titles to glory. 

Were we to trace the source of this great tradition which you have 
inherited, it would assuredly be found to be in the realisation of the 
duties which flow from being members of Christ’s Mystical Body. 
Let therefore the expression of gratitude of the Catholic world 


1. The cross headings are not in the original Latin text. Editor. 
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and especially of this Apostolic See be a most fitting tribute of 
praise to you. 


Missionary Activity Today 

We well know the dedication and devotion with which to this 
very day Orders and Religious Societies in Ireland vie with one 
another in exemplary Christian charity in going forth to meet the 
needs in a great variety of countries and so much so that from 
everywhere your priests are called to go and exercise there their 
sacred ministry. 

So varied and such great apostolic undertakings give Us special 
' solace and joy in Our daily care of all the Churches. With this 
realisation to comfort Us, We wish by this Letter to confide to you 
the distress and anxiety We feel when We survey the exceptionally 
grave and difficult circumstances of the priestly ministry in Latin 
America and to request your care and help to meet them. 


AGreat Need 

You are familiar with the many and various causes which, not- 
withstanding the wide diffusion of the Catholic faith and its deep 
roots in the countries of that continent, have left the framework of 
ecclesiastical life unequal to the demands of the apostolate today. 
You are aware in particular of the great shortage of priests to 
minister to the faithful. 

All these facts are common knowledge. But there is there the 
further consideration of an increasing population due to a high 
birth-rate and a rising rate of immigration. The problems resulting 
fom this rapid growth in population and the social changes taking 
place day by day are obvious. They must be met without delay lest 
any means of helping such vast numbers of the faithful be lost. 

In these anxieties and difficulties We are greatly comforted by a 
consoling thought which, like the dawn, can be the herald of better 
times, We like to think, in fact, of the source of energy and growth 
which the Universal Church will assuredly come to enjoy from the 
development of the resources abounding in that Catholic land and 
giving a sure promise of rich harvest. 


ASpecial Concern of the Holy See 
These reasons explain the constant and exceptional care which 
We devote to the religious needs of Latin America. as did Our 
sor of immortal memory, Pius XII. As proof of this 
‘olicitude We may mention the appointment of the Latin American 
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Episcopal Committee and the establishment in Rome of a Com. 
mission having as its chief object the promotion, the fostering and 
the regulation of measures aiming at the speedy solution of this 
problem. 

The repeated exhortations of the Holy See in Letters and Dis- 
courses have met with filial, loyal and zealous response not only 
from the Religious Orders and Societies but also from the hierarchies 
of countries in a position to render assistance, such as Spain, 
Belgium, Canada and the United States of North America, 


Saint Columban’s Society Warmly Praised 


In this connection We like to think of the zealous Society of Saint 


Columban which, established with the encouragement and active 
co-operation of the Irish Bishops, blossomed forth, like a fragrant 
flower, from the Nat‘onal Seminary of Maynooth and its devoted 
charity. For it extends its spiritual solicitude also to various Latin 
American countries such as the Argentine, Peru and Chile. There 
its members lend their aid to local bishops and priests, to the great 
benefit of souls. 

We so highly esteem and praise the work of this Society that it is 
Our earnest desire that its activities may continue to increase and 
be enriched by the accession of new strength. This may be achieved 
by increasing the numbers of students joining the Society and by 
Irish diocesan priests volunteering to work in those countries for 
a fixed period of time or for life, under its direction. 

We think, therefore, that it would be of great benefit if necessary 
powers and faculties be given to this Society to recruit, to send to 
Latin America and help in every way those priests who have duly 
secured permission both from their own bishop and from the 
bishop of the diocese to which they are going. 

Wherefore, Venerable Brothers of the Irish Hierarchy, who have 
always excelled in the furtherance of sacred causes and who assuredly 
are concerned with the grave need about which We have written 
to you, We confidently trust that you will show every favour to the 
priests who desire to undertake this work and grant them permission 
to devote themselves to it. 

Whatever other methods and measures you in your wisdom and 
counsel may deem best suited to meet Our urgent appeal, you will 
yourselves, I have no doubt, discover and happily bring to fruition. 

That Almighty God “‘without Whom there is nothing strong, 
nothing holy”, may favour your deliberations, further your under 
takings and bless them with abundant fruit, We lovingly impart 
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Our Apostolic Benediction to you, to the Irish clergy, who are a 
shining example of virtue, and to the faithful committed to your 
care. 
Given at Rome, in Saint Peter’s on the fourteenth day of December, 
1960, in the third year of Our Pontificate. 

JOHN XXIII PP 


MISSA PRO POPULO 


According to a decree issued by the Congregation of the 
Council on 3 December 1960 (A.A. SEDIS, 28.12.60, pp. 
985-86), the Missa pro populo is of obligation on the following 
days: 


FESTA DE PRAECEPTO 


Dominica I et II Classis. 
Alia Festa I Classis in Calendario Ecclesiae Universae: 


(1) Nativitas Domini. (2) Dies Octavus Nativitatis Domini. 
(3) Epiphania Domini. (4) Ascensio Domini. (5) Festum SS.mi 
Corporis Christi. (6) Conceptio Immaculata B. Mariae Virginis. 
(7) Assumptio B. Mariae Virginis. (8) Festum S. Joseph, Sponsi 
B.M.V. (9) Festum Ss. Petri et Pauli Apostolorum. (10) Festum 
Omnium Sanctorum. 


FESTA NON DE PRAECEPTO 
I Classis in Calendario Ecclesiae Universae: 
(1) Festum SS.mi Cordis Jesu. (2) Festum Pretiosissimi Sanguinis 
D.N.J.C. (3) Annuntiatio B. Mariae Virginis. (4) Festum S. 
Joseph Opificis. (5) Dedicatio S. Michaelis Archangeli. (6) 
Nativitas S. Joannis Baptistae. 


1 Classis in Calendariis particularibus: 


(7) Festum Patroni principalis Nationis. (8) Festum Patroni 
principalis Regionis seu Provinciae sive ecclesiasticae sive 
civilis. (9) Festum Patroni Dioecesis. (10) Anniversarium 
Dedicationis Ecclesiae Cathedralis. (11) Festum Patroni 
principalis loci seu oppidi vel civitatis. (12) Anniversarium 
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Dedicationis Ecclesiae propriae. (13) Titulus Ecclesiae propriae, 
II Classis: 


(14) Nativitas B. Mariae Virginis. (15) Purificatio B. Mariae 
Virginis. (16) Festum S. Andreae. (17) Festum S. Thomae, 
(18) Festum S. Joannis. (19) Festum S. Mathiae. (20) Festum 
S. Marci. (21) Festum Ss. Philippi et Jacobi. (22) Festum §, 
Jacobi. (23) Festum S. Bartholomaei. (24) Festum S. Matthaei, 
(25) Festum S. Lucae. (26) Festum Ss. Simonis et Judae. 


Contrariis quibuscumque non obstantibus. 
Datum Romae, die 3 decembris 1960. 


P. CARD. CIRIACI, Praefectus. 
P. PALAZZINI, A Secretis. 


THE IRISH PROPER 


The following indult permits the use of the present Irish Proper 
for 1961: 


SACRA CONGREGATIO 
RITUUM Romae, die 10 Decembris 1960. 


Prot. N.A. 88/960 
ARMACHANA 


Petitioni E.mi ac Rev.mi Domini Joannis Cardinalis D’Alton, 
Archiepiscopi Armachan., vota quoque omnium Ordinariorum 
Hiberniae expromentis circa facultatem retinendi festa particularia 
omnibus Hiberniae Dioecesibus hucusque a S. Rituum Con- 
gregatione concessa, donec eorundem festorum revisio compleatur 
juxta praescriptum Litterarum Apostolicarum Joannis Papae 
XXIII diei 25 Julii 1960. 


Sacra Rituum Congregatio, utendo facultatibus sibi a Sanctissimo 
Domino nostro Joanne Papa XXIII tributis, respondit: AFFIRMATIVE 
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pro anno 1961, juxta Declarationem de servandis in Calendariis 
particularibus inde ab anno 1961 (cfr. A.a.s. 1960, pag. 730, n. 10). 


HENRICUS DANTE, S.R.C. a secretis. 
JOACHIM SORMANTI, Subt. 


ANTICIPATION OF LAUDS 


The following statement of the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
declares that after 1 January 1961 Lauds may not be anticipated 
in private recitation of the Divine Office (OSSERVATORE 
ROMANO, 30.12.1960): 


SACRA RITUUM CONGREGATIO 
Declaratio 


Cum circa interpretationem nn. 144 et 145 novi Codicis rubricarum 
dubium ortum sit utrum scilicet, post diem lum ianuarium anni 
1961, Laudes inde a tempore postmeridiano diei praecedentis, in 
recitatione a solo facta, adhuc liceat anticipari, haec S. R.C., ne 
in re quae directe ad publicam Ecclesiae precationem pertinet, 
temaneat incertitudo, necessarium esse duxit declarare: 

(1) N. 144 proprie et exclusive permittitur anticipatio Matutini, 
sive in choro, vel in communi, aut a solo. 

(2) N. 145 proprie et exclusive statuitur, recitationem Laudum, 
in choro et in communi, fieri posse tantummodo primo mane, id est, 
absque ulla anticipatione, recitationem vero a solo, quae similiter 
anticipari non licet, convenienter fieri eodem matutino tempore. 

Romae, die 28 decembris 1960. 


HENRICUS DANTE, S. R. C. Secretarius. 


THE DIVINE PRAISES 


By a decree of the Congregation of Rites dated 12 October 
1960 and published in A.A. sEDIS of 28 December 1960 (p. 987), 
the invocation “‘Blessed be His Most Precious Blood” is to be 
added in the Divine Praises after “‘Blessed be His Most Sacred 
Heart’. 
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NEW BOOKS 


The Mass Through the Year. Vol. I: Advent to Palm Sunday. Aemiliana 
Lohr. Translated by I. T. Hale. London: Longmans, Green. 1958, 
Pp. 330. Price 30/-. 


ONE may now assume, I think, that the pastoral value of the liturgy is 
both an established and an accepted fact. But that was an academic 
question. There remains the vital question how this value is to be realised 
in ordinary practice, in the ordinary parish, among ordinary people. 
In facing this task the nature of the liturgy itself must come to our aid. 
Like the sacraments, the liturgy is composed of actions and words, and 
like the sacraments it is the words which give meaning to the actions. 
To enter into the spirit of the liturgy, therefore, one must understand 
and appreciate the liturgical texts. They are the words of life. 

In this work Aemiliana Lohr, already known to English readers 
through her book The Great Week, treats of the Masses of Advent, 
Christmas and Lent in the light of their proper or variable texts. Thereby 
she seeks to clarify the meaning of the sacred action and help one unite 
oneself with the mind and mood of the Church as it relives the mysterium 
fidei season after season. Having first introduced us to the dominant idea 
of each liturgical season, she deals separately with each Sunday and 
ferial Mass. Her method is not that of the scholar who dissects texts; 
she treats of each Mass rather in the form of a meditation, concentrating 
on the basic idea of its liturgy and illustrating now and then with a phrase 
from some of its texts. She thus weaves a mosaic of meaning out of each 
season wherein each Mass has its place and each text its sparkle of light. 


Inevitably, though perhaps unfairly, one is tempted to compare her 
work with Pius Parsch’s The Year of Grace. Inevitably because the 
aim of both is much the same, unfairly because Dr. Parsch’s work is 
much more ambitious and on a much grander scale. Sister Lohr has 
neither Parsch’s erudition nor his great depth of understanding and 
feeling for the liturgy. But she is conscious of her limitations and writes 
within them. If there is lacking here, then, that rich analysis of texts 
which makes the reading of Parsch’s work so rewarding, this book has 
at least the advantage of being easier to read and simpler to grasp. In its 
simple yet readable way, it helps us appreciate the meaning of the Mass 
not merely in terms of our scientific theology but in terms of the living 
voice of the Church which speaks to us in the liturgical texts. This voice 
is closer to the minds and hearts of the people than the technical terms 
of theology, but it has for far too long been a voice crying in the wilderness. 
Yet if the liturgy is to yield its pastoral value, our ears must be reattuned 
to it and our minds enlightened to understand it. The close liaison which 
has grown up in recent years between students of Scripture and the 
liturgy is doing a great service here, helping us to grasp once again the 
biblical idiom in its liturgical setting. The value of Sister Lohr’s book lies 
in its concentration on this living voice of the Church and its use of 
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biblical idiom. In helping us hear and understand this voice again she 
has done a valuable task. 

This is not, we hope, the last book which will appear on this subject 
and it may not be the best. But priests will find it a very helpful guide for 
their own appreciation of the Mass liturgy and also a useful source for 
sermon material. It should also prove very helpful to anyone who uses a 
missal at Mass. 

Production is well up to the standard one has come to expect from 
the publishers but once again one must register annoyance at the relegation 
of footnotes to the back of the book. Since most of these are references 
to Scripture they could so easily have been incorporated into the text. 

THOMAS MARSH 
Village Way, Beckenham, Kent 


Umfundisi: Missioner to the Zulus. Thomas M. Calkins, O.S.M. 
Milwaukee: Bruce. $3.75. 
Afiong: A Story of West Africa. Mother Mary Eleanor, S.H.C.J. 
Milwaukee: Bruce. $2.25. 
Umrunpist is the Zulu word for Father. The author, Father Calkins, 
isa Servite Father, who worked as a missionary in a primitive corner of 
Zululand—a territory taken over from German Benedictines. This is a 
light-hearted, episodic, account of the trials and tribulations of a novice 
missionary, who, to quote himself, “‘was a teacher, working close to a fat 
and fancy degree when I got the African order”. Writing mainly for 
Americans, to whom Africa and its problems are more remote than they 
are to us, he has to explain much that Irish Catholic readers would take 
for granted. ? 
There are reasons also why this book would grate on the sensibilities 

of Irish readers. Written in the style, slang and all, of a True Confessions 
pulp magazine, it has a gum-chewing, adenoidal quality of brashness 
which is unfair to the author’s colleagues, to himself, and to their work. 
Irish readers, who prefer to describe sacred things with dignity, would 
object to his description of death-bed baptisms as “under-the-wire 
baptisms”—and this is only one example of hundreds that might be 
furnished. He is undoubtedly sincere in his regard for his missionary 
colleagues; and he pays a magnificent tribute to his African helpers— 
particularly the Sisters. It is a pity that he adopts a patronising attitude, 
compounded of immaturity and of his urban origins, to the ordinary 
African. His attitude is revealed in a short quotation: 


“This was real, and I was here. Me, the same west-side Chicago Kid 
who had shined shoes in Madison Street taverns for a nickel a shine. 
And now here I was in Africa with a new job: these jumping, jiving, 
dirty, noisy, crazy-eyed black people were it!’ 


Experienced Irish missionaries on the African continent will raise eye- 
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brows at some of the missionary methods adopted—and certainly no 
missionary, of any nationality, of this reader’s acquaintance would have 
adopted the /aissez-faire attitude of the author to a mission-girl’s walking 
into an ambush of teenage ne’er-do-wells (pp. 140-141). 

These factors are all incidental to a lively, if superficial, account of 
the daily routine of a mission which has its own special problems because 
of its situation within the Union of South Africa. For Cis-Atlantic readers, 
the style and the pre-occupation with B.O. and other odours may interfere 
with their enjoyment of a book which is full of incident; and may lessen 
(unfairly, I admit) their admiration of the work of a dedicated band of 
apostolic workers. 

Afiong is the story, written for children, of a twelve-year-old West 
African girl called Afiong. It is written by a Sister of the Holy Child 
Jesus, and illustrated by another, Mother Mary Raphael, S.H.C.J, 

The name of Afiong’s village—Ikot Asane—locates this story, im- 
mediately, in the Ibibio-speaking province of Calabar, where the Sisters 
of the Holy Child have practically a monopoly of female education. Their 
schools there are models of efficiency and humanitas and only the Record- 
ing Angel can estimate their worth. There is internal evidence that Mother 
Mary Eleanor has not lived in Calabar. All other Nigerian provinces 
have red laterite roads, Calabar has not one. A lionskin drum “‘just no 
dere” in Calabar—the lion is an animal of the savannahs, not of the 
forest. Milch goats and singing night-watchmen, if they exist, must be 
very recently arrived. 

That being so, all the more credit must go to the author for using 
material from THE PYLON and AFRICA to weave a very pleasant—yet 
informative and authentic—narrative of African youth. A three-page 
glossary at the end is a small mine of accurate information: and the whole 
is worth reading even by adults trying to get the feel of that ‘‘Darkest 
Africa” which is so full of light and colour. 

SEAN CORKERY 
Maynooth 


‘Apostle and Apostolate. Monsignor Lucien Cerfaux. Translated from the 
French by Donald D. Duggan. New York: Desclée Company. 1960. 
Pp. 184. Price Belgian frs. 110. 


Tuis is a translation of Discours de Mission, a reflexion by a distinguished 
scripture scholar on the mission discourse of Our Lord recorded in Saint 
Matthew’s Gospel 9:35 to 10:42. The author sees the pattern laid down 
here as the essential form of the Church’s mission in every age. Mon- 
signor Cerfaux chooses as exegetes and guides those who have best absorbed 
the spirit of their Master, the saints. In numerous fresh and pointed 
anecdotes from their lives he shows the message of this chapter lived in the 
saints, especially in those who, like Saint Francis and Saint Benedict Labre, 
travelled light. 
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It is a temptation for the Church in every age to come to a sensible 
arrangement with the world, to live with it in peaceful co-existence, even 
to substitute in its mission work the methods and techniques of the world 
for the one-coat, no-wallet mandate of Christ. This honest, balanced and 
persuasive meditation on the mission discourse enables one to see clearly 
the many forms and disguises of that temptation. This is a disturbing book 
in the way that a retreat ought to be disturbing. It deserves the widest 
circulation. 

J. G. MCGARRY 
Maynooth 


Religion is Reasonable. Thomas Corbishley, S.J. London: Burns and 
Oates. Pp. 124. Price 16/-. 

Tue intellectual climate of the University would obviously be a prime 
consideration of a Catholic chaplain planning his weekly conferences. 
The more keenly aware he was of the errors being encountered in and out 
of the lecture halls the more effective his talks were likely to be. It was in 
that frame of mind that Father Corbishley, while he was Master of 
Campion Hall, prepared his conferences for the Catholic undergraduates 
of Oxford which he here presents in book-form. 

He knew that his listeners would be moving in an atmosphere where 
religion would be variously considered, perhaps merely as a matter of 
emotions, or as a myth, but at any rate certainly as something quite 
unverifiable in a scientific sense. His main task, then, would be to show 
that the direct opposite is true, that Christianity, far from having anything 
to fear, has all to gain from genuine scientific enquiry. But before doing 
so he must first re-establish the validity of reason itself, because the 
strongest body of philosophical error which he must combat is that 
teaching from Kant to Ayer, which attacks the competence of the human 
mind and rejects all traditional metaphysical doctrines as meaningless. 
All this is done very competently in seventeen conferences of about 
twenty minutes each. 

In the early conferences emphasis is on the absolute reasonableness of 
religion—the title of the book is very expressive of its contents. The first 
conference is devoted to showing that a religious attitude is perfectly 
natural and that in the light of history it is the sceptic and not the believer 
who is the odd-man out. The two chapters that follow on “The Possibility 
of Proving Fundamental Truths from Reason” and “Are the Proofs 
Still Valid?” are key-conferences and will repay close study. The exposition 
isclear, and with admirable brevity the fundamental fallacy of those who 
cast doubts on the competence of the human mind is laid bare. 

Having dealt with the fundamentals, Father Corbishley next considers 


some historical questions bearing directly on Christianity itself. Beginning 


with the ““Monotheism of the Jews” he goes on to discuss the “Gentile 
World and Christianity” and “The Background of Our Lord’s Life”. 
There is, too, a useful conference on ‘‘The Genuineness of the New 
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Testament Record”, in which reference is made to the so-called “critical” 
method of history. Everywhere there is evidence of erudition. 

The remaining conferences are concerned with doctrinal subjects 
such as assent to the Church’s teaching, the Incarnation and the Blessed 
Trinity. One of the best is “‘Re-birth in Christ” where the central truth 
of the faith, our sharing in the Divine Life by Baptism, is treated. Perhaps 
the least satisfactory is “‘Salvation Outside the Church”. This is due to 
the intrinsic difficulty of dealing with this problem without going rather 
deeply into the theological nature of salvation and of the Church, some- 
thing that would have been impossible in the circumstances. 

This is not a book for the general reader. The educated Catholic, or 
for that matter non-Catholic, who wants to see how religion is in perfect 
accord with reason, and how Christianity has nothing to fear from modern 
philosophy, history or science will find it convincing. For anybody 
planning a similar course of lectures it would be invaluable. 

DANIEL COLLIER 


Kilkenny 


Why Christ? Dom Christopher Butler, Abbot of Downside. London: 

Darton, Longman and Todd. Pp. 162. Price 10/6. 
Wuy Curist? might be described as an essay in apologetics—with a 
difference. The difference is all-important: that between a skeleton anda 
living, breathing, thinking, feeling, suffering man. Abbot Butler is not 
concerned so much with the problems of the student or the Catholic 
who is secure in his faith. He addresses himself to “‘modern Western man 
. .. aman without a faith, without a vision . . . who is hesitant, groping, 
perplexed”, a man who has some vague notions of God but who cannot 
make up his mind between the various brands of religion that thrust 
themselves upon his attention. In Why Christ? Abbot Butler puts forward 
very convincingly the reasons why the Catholic Church should have 
first claim. 

The opening chapter deals with the condition of modern man, living 
in a society in which the Christian culture is no longer dominant. The 
next chapter is a very close analysis of man’s nature—especially his 
desire to love and to be loved, leading up to the conclusion that man— 
perhaps unknown to himself—is really seeking God and a religion here 
below that will lead him to God. Then follow chapters on religion in 
history—revelation as the outcome of God’s love for man—the fact of 
revelation to the Jews culminating in the final revelation given by Our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Particularly impressive is the way the author shows the 
need of institutional religion if belief is to survive. 

Such a summary as I have just given would be a complete injustice 
if I did not make some reference to the style. The author uses the language 
and idiom of the world to which he speaks. There is no attempt to evade 
an argument or to browbeat an imaginary opponent. The appeal i 
always to the “‘reasonable man” beloved of English law after the manner 
of a judge analysing the evidence for a jury. Above all, there is present 
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a deep sincerity which the author not merely possesses but is able to put 
across to his readers. 

There were a few points in Chapter II which I think would need fuller 
discussion: how far can one argue to God’s existence from mere desire 
and how far can one infer God’s existence from a feeling of obligation? 
But as the author was dealing presumably with men who had some vague 
knowledge of God, I take it that he considered further argument was 
unnecessary. 

Catholics as well as non-Catholics will find the book a pleasure to read. 

CHARLES GIBBONS 


Mayo Abbey, County Mayo 


Spiritual Direction and Meditation. Thomas Merton. Minnesota: The 
Liturgical Press. Pp. 100. Price $2.25. 

Tus is essentially a practical book in-that it is the outcome of many 
years of prayer, of observation and of practice in the spiritual life. Thomas 
Merton is well aware of all the advantages of meditation and spiritual 
direction; he is also well aware of the difficulties. You cannot learn 
meditation from a book. You just have to meditate. The same is true of 
spiritual direction. However, we can all agree that a few hints at the right 
time and in the right words may make a great deal of difference. It is 
impossible to read this book and not feel that difference. 

Merton does not believe in conventional and rigid systems of meditation; 
they are far too mechanical and make meditation a tedious routine imposed 
from the outside. He is also opposed to those over-rigid and stereotyped 
ideas which see the spiritual director as a machine for turning out “‘super- 
natural” decisions, imposing the will of God beyond all hope of appeal. 

This is a perfectly open and simple book, in which the author says 
what he means, not what he thinks he is expected to say, not what others 
have said. This excellent book should be read by all who are concerned 
with their own destiny or with the destiny of others. 

LIAM RYAN 
Dunboyne House, Maynooth 


A Guide to the Thought of Saint Augustine. Eugéne Portalié, S.J. Trans- 
lated by Ralph J. Bastian, S.J. With an Introduction by Vernon 
J. Bourke. London: Burns and Oates. 1960. Pp. xxxvii-+428. Price 
42/-. 
Tats book is a translation of the article on Saint Augustine contained in 
Cols. 2268-2472 of Tome I of the Dictionaire de théologie catholique, 
published in 1902. The first question one naturally asks is: was it worth 
translating this sixty-year-old article on a very specialised subject into 
English? The answer is yes, which reflects sadly on the state of Augustinian 
studies among English-speaking scholars. Although the editors of this 
translation fail to note the fact, a third of his great article (pp. 5-94, 177-205, 
305-312 of this book) was paraphrased into English and presented by 
Portalié in vol. II of the Catholic Encyclopedia (pp. 84-104), published in 
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1907. But it is good to have the whole article with its magisterial sweep 
over the great themes of theology and philosophy. The only other intro. 
ductions to Augustine’s though in English are those of H. Pope, O.P, 
(1937), which is fragmentary; of Battenhouse (1955), which is Episcopalian 
and elementary; and of Grabowski (1957), which is badly written, obscure 
and possibly in error in its main conclusions. Hence one is grateful for 
the clarity and authority of Portalié and the good style of his translator, 

The second question that arises is: this sixty-year-old article, is it 
adequately edited and presented to be a suitable instrument in the hands 
of a theological student? The answer is no; because a very poor effort 
has been made to bring the work up to date. The chronology of Augustine’s 
works is of great importance in studying his treatment of major doctrines: 
yet the editors present (cf. pp. 401-406) Portalié’s table without a change 
(cf. DTC. C2311-2314). That this table was out of date could have been 
seen by a glance at A. M. La Bonnardiere’s table in Saint Augustine and 
His Influence (Longmans, London, 1957), which is based on the latest 
research (cf. pp. 183-6). The bibliography is incomplete and inaccurate; 
it does not mention the REVUE DES ETUDES AUGUSTINIENNES which is the 
best source of information on Augustinian studies (it is mentioned once, 
in the introduction, p. xxv, n. 17). Many important books are referred 
to in their old editions and the bulk of the books listed are from the 
1920-40 period; the half-dozen outstanding books of the fifties on 
Augustine’s theology are not named, i.e. Mitterer on Evolution, Ratzinger 
on Ecclesiology, Van Bavel on Christology, Van der Meer on Pastoral 
Theology, Deman on Moral Theology and the Lutheran Nygren on 
Predestination. 

A more serious fault is the inadequate introduction and/or the lack 
of supplementary doctrinal footnotes. Some of Portalié’s statements are 
wrong and others misleading, e.g. the section on the Church needs con- 
siderable revision: and to rectify these the book needs experts on 
Augustinian philosophy, theology and literature to explain the necessary 
adjustments in three introductions or to make these in their proper 
place in footnotes. Father Vernon Bourke’s sixteen page introduction is 
too skimpy even on philosophy, his own speciality, and his references 
are again mostly to the older studies. He omits, e.g., any mention of 
Father F. Copleston’s treatment of Augustine’s philosophy (Hist. of 
Philos., vol. 11, chap. IV) and of his criticism of Portalié on the illumination 
theory of knowledge (p. 64). 

Despite these faults which make the book dear at 42/-, it is the best 
introduction available in English and Portalié’s own writing is wonderful 
in its range and confident authority. 

DENIS FAUL 
Dungannon 
Parents’ Role in Vocations. Godfrey Poage, C.P., and John P. Treacy, 
Ph.D. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company. Price $2.95. 
Two experts in the field of vocational guidance have written this book 
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especially for parents, on the important matter of helping their children 
to choose the right vocation. Although the volume is primarily concerned 
with the fostering of religious vocations, the underlying principles apply 
to the preparation for all states of life. 

To guide one’s children requires more knowledge about the states of 
life, about child-psychology and about child-training than parents can 
be expected to know. Hence we must appreciate the practical value of 
such a book as this which sets forth basic facts, principles and suggestions 
for parents in the day-to-day guidance of their children. 

Parents who regard their God-given role in a serious light will find 
this absorbing book of immense interest and help. I would suggest to 
them to regard the reading of it from cover to cover as the taking of a 
course in the most vital subject in the universe—the turning out of future 
God-fearing, well-balanced, respectful and resourceful citizens. This 
sound and thorough “course” should, with the grace of God, produce 
fruit one hundred fold. 

Particularly praiseworthy are the sections on training the pre-school 
child and on guiding the teenager. The handling of sex instructions is 
shown to be relatively simple. Parents are requested to use—in abundance 
—understanding, acceptance, and a sense of humour during the trying 
stage of adolescence, when boys and girls are trying to ‘find themselves’. 
The authors, in dealing with “‘the call to God”, consider the problems 
caused by the lack of vocations and discuss why so few choose this way 
of life. There is a chapter of pertinent questions and answers about the 
religious life and a self-evaluation quiz for parents on three points: the 
home in general, guidance and discipline in the home, and conditioning 
for religious vocations. 

Altogether an admirable treatise for parents on how to prepare their 
children to meet the difficulties of life. 


Carlow 


SISTER M. AUGUSTINE 


The Age of Martyrs. Giuseppe Ricciotti. Translated from the Italian by 
sagen A. Bull, C.R.L. London: Geoffrey Chapman. Pp. 305. 
ice 24/-. 
Jilian the Apostate. Giuseppe Ricciotti. Translated from the Italian by 
_— M. J. Costelloe, S.J. Milwaukee: Bruce. Pp. 275. Price 
FATHER RICCIOTTI may well be described as one of the modern Church’s 
greatest historians and his works on Christ and Saint Paul have been 
tanslated into many languages and acclaimed all over the world. That 
two of his historical works should appear in English is an event of prime 
importance to students of the history of the early Church in English- 
speaking countries. The Age of Martyrs deals with the Church during the 
great persecutions which threatened its existence in the third century, 
ftom Diocletian to Constantine. The biography of Julian the Apostate, 
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besides being the first really readable work on that complex figure, provides 
many interesting sidelights on the vicissitudes of the Church during the 
early part of the fourth century. No doubt, as The Age of Martyrs was first 
published in English by Bruce of Milwaukee, and later produced in 
England by Geoffrey Chapman, we may expect a London edition of 
Julian the Apostate soon, with, we hope, a consequent reduction in price. 

One scarcely dares to criticise such eminent works. For their size they 
are remarkably complete, the use of sources is excellent and they are 
well indexed. The vivacity of Father Ricciotti’s narrative style in the 
original Italian has suffered little in the translation and the passages from 
some of the Passions of the martyrs still make very lively reading. Both 
English versions retain the original system of division into numbered } 
paragraphs; this facilitates cross reference within the works, but when 
the numbers in the index refer to these paragraphs it becomes rather 
annoying for the reader, at least at first. Reference to pages rather than 
paragraphs in the place and name indices would be more practical. This 
however may be just a personal preference. 

Of the two works one feels that that on Julian fulfils the greater need, 
as apart from the classical monographs of Allard and Binez, he has been 
a much-neglected figure. Of course, The Age of Martyrs deals with a more 
interesting period, and one which has been more popular among authors. 

SEAMUS CREIGHTON 


Dunboyne House, Maynooth 
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